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THE BRITISH QUESTION. 


IIE baffling fact in the settlement of the 
_Alabama question is the sentimental diffi- 
culty. But is it impossible to show intelligent 
Englishmen that by every usual and acknowl- 
edged means of such knowledge we had every 
reason to suppose a profound latent hostility to- 


ward us upon the part of the British Govern-. 


ment; and that still believing that the hostility 


existed we can demonstrate that the principle 


involved in the British action is destructive of 
all international amity? The question is one 
of principle and of fact. Ought a friendly pow- 
er to serve as a naval base of hostile expedi- 
tions against another, and was not England 
such a base during thé-rebellion? Ifa natjon 
may be such a base, there is an end of what are 
called friendly international relations. If she 
may not be, there still remains the question of 
fact. 

We had every right to suppose that England 
was tinfriendly, and consequently to interpret 
her acts as hostile. The official conduct of the 
British Government, the tone of the British 
press, the Applause of Larrp in the British Par- 
liament, the cruel cheers of the. British ship 
passing the A/abama, the courteous scorn and 
incredulity of British society, the base and ma- 
liguant misrepresentation of the truth, and the 


’ evident carelessness to know what the truth 


was, all these meant one thing only. When, 
afier urgent remonstrances from the American 
Minister, the A/abama gayly and openly sailed 
from Liverpool and took in her armament from 
the British shore; and to the protest of our 
Minister the. British Government returned a 
coul statemment that the stomach-ache of emi- 


_nent counsel had unhappily complicated mat- 


ters, and the A/abama skimmed the seas ravag- 
ing and burning every American craft she met, 
the people gf this country merely saw in her 
depredations the visible consequences of the 
Dritish hostile feeling. The Alabama, a British 
ship, burning American ships at sea was mere- 
lv tie cheers of the British Parliament, the 
sneers of the British press, the scorn of British 
society taking form, It was the more offensive 
because in the Russian and the Indian war, 
tien recently ended, the United States had 
observed the most honorable, and if the word 
night be used, the most friendly neutrality to- 
ward England. | 


These facts, which no honest Englishman | 


will deny, however he may even at the time 
have regretted them, indicated a real and ve- 
hement hostile feeling to the United States. 
That this country had done nothing to occasion 
it we are far from saying. That we lovéd En- 
gland more than England loved us can not be 
truly alleged. But the frank expression, ‘‘ the 
bubble has burst,” revealed a feeling that was 
yery profound and very universal. Now it is 
for every reasonable Englishman to consider 
whether it is not highly probable that under 
the spur of such a feeling, and a’very general 
conviction of what the Zimes: called ‘*‘ the im- 
possibility” of restoring the Union, the action 
of the British Government may not haw been 
such as to be afterward regretted. The whole 


- Question under this aspect may be narrowed 


to this:’ Was the conduct of the Government 
friendly? Certainly we’ presume no one will 
assert that the tone of the press, which gener- 
ally represents the popular sentiment upon such 
subjects, was friendly. But if not friendy, 
may not the action of the Government have 
been really, and upon calin reflection, unten- 
able ? 

We observe that Mr. H. LEE Warner, who 
appears to have been a fend of this country 
during the rebellion, writes to the Nation that 
thre proclumation Of neutrality was issued to en- 
able the British Government to stop two ships 
which the rebel agefts were about expediting 
from Englapd; and that the recognition of 


equal belligerence was, therefore, a friendly 


act, **done in kindness” to the ‘Union. But 


’ Mr. Warser does not say that the proclama- 


tion prevented the departure of the two ships, 
and he forgets that Lerd CHEeELMSForD, the ex- 
Chancellor, states that if the rebels had not 
been recognized as belligerents the Englishmen 
enguged in fitting out such ships as the. rebel 
agents were expediting would be guilty of pi- 
Hot necessary to enalle the British Government 
io prevent the departure of the ships. Mr. 


‘Warner says further that we English blush- 


«1 at the tone of our newspapers, at.the tone 


That is to say, the proclamation was 


our Beresford Hopes, and at the remissness— 


of our Government officials.”” But does Mr. 
Warner really believe that if the Government 
jad been acting ina friend!y spirit, and anxious 
that all should be **done in kindness,” its of- 
would liave been. remiss? Certainly 
wot; those were the precise circumstances un- 
der which officials are not remiss, 

If, then, the feeling of the people, with the 


‘noble exceptions which Americans can never 


forget, as shown in every recognized form, was 
unfriendly; and if the action of the Govern- 


dently conscious. 


- subjects. 


ment was also unfriendly, is it not very prob- 
able that acts were done, such as the building, 
equipping, and sailing of the Alabama, which 
were. not only unlawful, but which in principle 
must necessarily destroy the comity of nations ? 
Is it impossible to show this to England, and if 
not impossible is there any reason why England 
should not honorably concede that the principle 
is untenable% It is to this point, it seems to 
us, that the negotiations should tend. _We can 
not call England to account for not liking us 
except by a declaration of war. We can not 
heal a wound of ffiendship by a bank-note. 
But we certainly can show that, not being 
friendly, England did not. carefully consider 
the character of her act, and then there can be 
no honorable reason why she should not dis- 
avow an untenable position. If diplomacy has 
not advanced to that point it lags behind the 
age. Let the statesmen of each country tuke 
counsel of the best, not of the worst. public 
opinion around them. 


A MODEL ARGUMENT. 


In a country so heavily taxed as this the 
question of the best method of raising revenue 
is one that can not be avoided, and which must 
be discussed in the calmest and most reasona- 
ble spirit. No subject so grave and vital can 
be wisely disposed of by flippancy, personal 
abuse, and appeals to prejudice. Of this great 
but rather elementary truth the 7ribune, which 
is the advocate of the Protective system, is evi- 
It proposes to discuss the 
question candidly, and therefore stated, a few 
days since, that the Abolitionists, having tried 
“to abolish every thing, from Christianity 
down,” were now trying to abolish the tariff. 
Nothing could be fairer in spirit and weightier 
in argument than such a remark; and this ad- 


‘mirable and forcible presentation of the essen- 


tial reason of the Protective policy has been 
followed up by a writer in the Zimes signing 
himself A Veteran Observer.” 4 

This writer addresses himself to the remarks 
of the Rev. Mr. Beecher, who lately presided 
at a Free Trade meeting in Brooklyn, and made 
a speech in which he stated his views upon the 
general principles of Free Trade and cognate 
The Veteran Observer differs with 
Mr. Beecuer upon the principle of Protection 
and upon the true method of raising a revenue, 
and nothing can be more delightful than the 
manner of his reply except the force of his ar- 
gument. It mingles urbanity with reason in a 
very remarkable degree, as our readers will ob- 
serve. 

Mr. BEECHER is a clergyman. ‘It may be,” 
says- the Veteran, “‘that the gospel can be 
preached in a newspaper, or possibly in a novel, 
as well as in the pulpit...... What a pity it is that 
the gospel is not wide enough and full enough 


let us hear the Reverend Henry’s philosophy.” 
Some writers, in replying to Mr, BEECHER’s re- 
marks upon a subject in which every citizen, 
und even a clergyman is a citizen, is profound- 
ly interested, might have begun by endeavoring 
to excite prejudice against him on account of. 
his profession. But the Veteran Observer, bent 
solely upon truth, obviously relies upon the 
strength of his argument, and perceives that, 
whatever his occupation, every American citi- 
zen is morally bound to have an intelligent 
opinion upon questions that atfect the common 
welfare. | 


Mr. BEEcuenr illustrated the impossibility of 


protecting every interest equally by the struggle 
for food of little pigs in the litter. ‘‘I don’t 
know,” felicitously answers the Veteran, with 
delicate humor, ‘‘ which is most interesting, the 
free trader or the pigs...... The pigs have rather 
the best of it, for they go upon fixed instincts, 
and feel under no necessity of becoming idiots 
when they were not bornso.” Could any thing 
be more excellently put, or more conclusive 
against the philosophy of free trade? Free 
traders are idiots. Is it not a fortiori evident 
that free trade, or any theory of raising revenue 
except that of the Veteran, is sheer idiocy ? 
Mr. BEECHER said that the coming question 


is the relation of organized capital to the un- 


protected laborer. The Veteran is at him again. 
‘*In this he is much nearer the mark than -he 
thinks himself; but he has not expressed it 
right, or defined it right, or seems to know 
where he is going...... Does the Reverend Hren- 
RY get his very comfortable salary from free 
pews ?......No manufacturing Company makes 
such profits as the gamblers in Wall Street,...... 
and I guess it would not be very hard to find 
the operators sitting in the cushioned pews of 
fashionable churches paying their share for the 
support of fashionable ministers.” There he 
certainly has him! Wall Street brokers pay 
for pews in Mr. Beecuer’s church. What can 
be plainer than that, therefore, Mr. BEECHER's 
views of raising a revenue are unsound ? 

Breecuer suggested that he had been 
called t6 preside because he represented a very 
large and yet undeveloped class of persons in 
the community. Haplessman! See how neat- 
ly the. Veteran demolishes the idea that there 


_will ever be any more free traders: ‘‘ Agassiz 


tells us that there are six stages of a frog, each 
of which is found in some part of the country 


as a separate animal, But these never grow 
into one another; so that a tadpole in one part 
of the country never becomes a frog. These 
«undeveloped’ free traders will never grow into 
any thing more. It is the whole of them.” 
Thus to hold other views of raising a revenue 
than those of a Veteran is to prove yourself not 
only an idiot but a tadpole. Now the plain 
practical question is, shall an enlightened peo- 


ple listen to idiotic tadpoles ? 


Mr. BEECHER, venturing still further to state 
his views upon the true principles of raising a 
revenue, the Veteran subtly refutes him again 
by a series of the most skillful and admirable 
arguments. The present tariff, says the Vet- 
eran, averages forty-seven per cent. on all im- 
portations. ‘‘ Without this revenue we could 
not pay the interest upon the national debt...... 
The value of Government bonds depends upon 


maintaining the tariff at the highest practical 


point......I am sorry to see gentlemen of esti- 
mable ch..racter and popular talents ministering 
to the mere quackeries of the day, bringing 
educated gentlemen down to the low level of 
vulgar demagogues...... None but the wildest 
theorists or the veriest demagogues would op- 
pose a doctrine so obviously adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of our country.” This really seems 
to settle the whole question of Free Trade, be- 
cause it appears that to differ with the theories 
of a Veteran is not only to demonstrate that 
you are an idiotic tadpole, but that you are a 
mere quack and vulgar demagogue. Now why 
should any body heed idiots, tadpoles, quacks, 
and demagogues? ‘The Protective theory is 
palpably established. 

It is only natural that at the end of so per- 
suasive an argument, conducted in so philo- 
sophic and generous a spirit, and with such en- 
tire freedom from, personality of every kind, 
an argument so distinguished by amenity, and 
so illuminated with~intelligence, the Veteran 
should remark: ‘‘I quarrel with no one for 
differences of opinion, or even for the wildest 
theories of government or society. But I do 


‘claim that in this great nation, with its han- 


dreds of colleges, the discussion of great na- 
tional questions should be conducted with the 
amenities of gentlemen and the intelligence of 
educated men.” 

Si monumentum queris, circumspice ! 


‘TIME AND WAGES. 


Ir is a great misfortune that Congress is not 
a little more careful to say what it means. The 
new Tenure-of-Office bill, as we remarked at 
the time, was passed under an explanation in 
one House which was directly contradicted .in 
the other, so that nobody knows what it means. 
If no deceit were intended it was very easy to 
state exactly the provisions of the law; and it 
was left obscure because light was not desired. 
Was it so also with the Eight Hours law? What 
the petitioners meant was plain. They wished 


to be paid for a day of eight hours the wages. 
that are now paid for ten. Was that a difficult 
When the bill | 


thing to express in the bill? 
came up Senator SHERMAN moved that the rate 
of wages paid by the Government to its labor- 
ers should be the current rate for the same la- 


bor for the same time paid by other employers _ 


in the neighborhood. This was voted down. 


That is to say, Congress decided that the Goy- 


ernment workmen should be paid for eight hours’ 
work what neighboring workmen were paid for 
ten hours’ work. Why didn’t the bill say so? 
Why was it left in conflict.with other laws, and 
so worded that the Attorney-General at that 
time, and his successor, must be appealed to for 
an explanation? Senator Witson has pub- 
lished a summary of the debate, in the form of 
a letter to the Secretary of War, and there is 
no doubt that the question was understood and 
debated ; that it was resolved to pay the Gov- 
ernment workmen more than other workmen ; 
and that yet the law is so loosely drawn that it 
is interpreted exactly the other way. 

Is not that fact, under the circumstances, 
suspiciously suggestive ? Suppose that the bill 
had been entitled an act to pay the laborers un- 


der Government one-fifth more than the current | 
rate of wages, how would it have been received | 


by the country, and especially by all laborers, 
except the ‘‘few hundreds” Who, it appears, 
are employed by the Government? Suppose 
that it had been expressed in another form as 


an act to furnish the laborers under Govern- 


ment with a sirloin and a pudding every Sun- 


day, would it have been supported with equal 


zeal, yet would it have been essentially differ- 
ent ? 
Senator WiLson remarks that he was not 


himself convinced that as much work could 
be done in eight hours as in ten, nor that it. 
ought to be paid for at the same rate; but he 


was sure that it might be for the benefit of toil- 


ing men and women to reduce the hours of la- 
bor, and that at least the Government could 


afford to try the experiment. The difficulty 
is with the Senator’s reasoning, not with his 
feeling. The Government is, in this sense, an 
irresponsible proprietor. The tendency of its 
action is to compel all other employers to pay 
ten hours’-wages for eight hours’ work. It may 
be a mistake. It may lead to disaster. But 
even if individual proprietors were fatally in- 


jured the Government does not suffer, and. 


» 


‘ 


merely puts its hands into the pockets of 


those proprietors to pay for the losses. which 
its own action has occasioned. Is it the func- 
tion of a Government to try experiments in po- 
litical economy ? It is certainly most desirable 
to lighten and simplify toil and to secure com- 


fort to every man and woman, but is it reason- _ 


able to suppose that this can be done by a law 
that-sixpenny loaves of bread shall be sold for 
fourpence ? 


PUBLIC POCKET-PICKING. 


Ir was a favorite amusement of the older 
satirical English writers to depict John Bull as 
a dull, patient fool who danced at every whim 
of his rulers and humbly paid the piper; and 
BaGEHOT quotes VOLTAIREAas saying somewhere, 
that the art of government is to make two- 
thirds of a people pay all it possibly can pay 
for the benefit of the other third. But at least 
John Bull could not, help himself except by 
revolution, and therefore even when James IT. 
deliberately proceeded ‘to undo the results of 
the long civil war, the patient sufferer shrugged 
his shoulders and said that he thought the 
King would not last long. So the King dealt 


another blow—and fortunately knocked him- - 


self over. 

Now Jonathan has not the excuse of John 
Bull. A man who must bear every kind of 
outrage because he can not help hiniself, ex- 
cept at the extremest peril, may move pity and 
sympathy; but a stalwart fe who allows a 
sneak openly to pick his merely con-— 
temptible. This excellent city is one stalwart 
fellow of that kind, this State is another, and 
very often it seems as if the country were an- 
other. ‘The people of this city and State elect 
the persons who make and execute the laws. 
If they elected honest agents the work would 
be honestly done. But is it honestly done? 
Twenty-five cents out of every dollar of in- 
ternal tax which is collected disappears. It 


does not reach the Treasury. Meanwhile the : 


ridiculous Jonathan roars about taxation and 
economy. ‘‘That rascal is picking my pock- 
et,” whines the stout giant. Why don’t you 
stop him then, and your blubbering at the same 
time ? 

The Legislature of this State will probably 
have adjourned when this paper is issued. It 
was a Republican Legislature,-although the 
majority of that party was small. It had 
tried, and able, and upright members. But 
rio Legislature ever had a worse name. . Is.the 
Republican party therefore responsible? Not 


at all; for the steady opposition to most of the — 
unworthy propositions came from the great body | 


of the Republicans, while the only hope of the 
hucksters lay in the few Republicans who could 
be influenced.” But we invite the attention 
of the honest Republicans of the State to one 
little account which appeared in the Supply bill, 
and we remind them that a party which must 
bear such responsibilities is in serious danger 
unless that stalwart public is a greater fool than 
ever, 

There was a Committee upon Privileges and 
Elections whose duty it was to inquire into the 
facts concerning contested seats, of which we 
believe there were three. ‘This Committee was 
composed of four Republicans and-one Demo- 
erat, The Committee reported at the close of 
the session, giving two Republicans seats held 
by Democrats, and substituting one Democrat 
for another. Both contestants are paid; and 
in the case of Richmond County, Mr. Decker 
received the full salary of an office to which he 
was never elected. Of-course there is no good 
reason that the investigation of a claim to a 
seat should occupy the entire term of the Leg- 
islature; and it is absurd that a person whom 
the people have not elected should cast a vote 
dyring all that time. 

But the expenses of this Committee are as 
ludicrous as they are shameful. The bill of the 
hotel in New York at which it held its meetings 
amounted to nearly nine thousand dollars. Of 
this sum nearly five thousand dollars were made 
up of charges for the use of public parlors, and 
of such items as ‘* Booth’s, Niblo’s, Opera, liv- 
ery, $33 ;” and ‘‘ Wallack’s, brandy, and wine, 
$15 50;” and “ Brandy, cigars, dinners, wine, 
$30 50.” The Committee of Ways and Means 
—a Republican committee—struck out every 
item except for actual board and other legiti- 
mate expenses, and still the bill amounted to 
#6000. Mr. SeLtkrec’s bill was paid by him- 
self, and no wine or cigars were charged to Mr. 
CONANT, as appears by the published letters 
from Albany. This wanton waste is, however, 
not peculiar to a Republican committee. It was 
equally flagrant last year in the case of a Demo- 
cratic committee; and this is one of the ways 


_in which stalwart Jonathan’s pocket is picked. 


Mr. Conant, of Suffolk, introduced a bill « 
which proposes to simplify the settlement of 
questions of contested seats by taking all testi- 


mony before the meeting of the Legislature, 


and giving the Committee on Elections ten days 
from its appointment to report and the Legisla- 
gre five days for a decision—a bill which makes 


»no provision whatever for ‘‘Olympic, cigars, 


brandy, ahd wine.” Nor for ‘whisky, wine, 
and Niblo’s.” Should the majority pass this 
bill it would stop a shameful leak in the Treas- 
ury, and commend itself to public fayor, Yet, 
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whether it is passed or not, Republicans ought 
to remember that the party will suffer for the. 
conduct of some of its members; and the work 
of all of us is harder, When the assertion that 
one party is as honest as another seems to be 
forcibly illustrated, there are men enough in the 


dominant party who will stay at home and let 


the party be defeated. 


CONDITION OF TRADE. 


THE anomalous feature still ‘continues of a 
tolerably firm cotton market and a weak mar- 
ket for cloths, both brown and bleached. At 
the close of April middlings were as follows: 
Upland and Florida, 28} @ 28? ; Mobile, 28% @ 
29; New Orleans, 29 @ 29}; Texas, 29} @ 29}. 
This is about two cents per lb. higher than at 
Liverpool. At Manchester the complaint is 
still made that manufacturers find the supply 
of their products to exceed the demand, which 
is the present feature of the trade on this side. 
Profit is still made here in wide sheetings, as 
there are but about halfa dozen mills with looms 
of sufficient width to produce them, and the 
market is never glutted.. Those with narrow 
. looms find it exceedingly difficult to make a 
profit, as the supply is in excess of apparent 
wants. The fear is entertained that weak 
mills will be obliged to stop, and that only 
those of large means will be able to go on in 
_ the face of present competition. ‘The Southern 
mills, which are increasing in numbers, distrib- 


ute chiefly through New York and Philadelphia, | 


although their productions constitute Lit a very 
small percentage of the whole. Western mills 
distribute more in their particular ] calities, 
and scarcely at all through New York and 
Philadelphia, | 

Some of the workmen thrown out of employ- 
ment by the strike in Preston occasioned by the 
reduction of wages have reached fhis country, 
but the opinion‘prevails that theyre unable to 
manage as many looms as the best of our own, 
and they will probably pass into other occupa- 
tions, At Liverpool a larger number than 
usual of skilled workmen had congregated, de- 
termined to emigrate; but when they reach the 
small and quiet manufacturing towns on this 
side, and find neither gin nor dance houses, nor 
the protection of trade-unions, they are for the 
moment dissatisfied. The reduction of wages 
at Preston, which amounted te about ten per 
cent., had been at last advices assented to, and 
arrangements were being made by many of the 
mills that had stopped to resume work. It is 
clear that the reduction claimed ‘was not capri- 
cious, but arose from actual necessity, due in 
' part to the ability of the Continent, where food 
is more abundant, to produce at lower cost. 

The trade in woolen fabrics in this country 
is not satisfactory. Fancy cassimeres are sol 
at rates under those which prevailed before the 
war, notwithstanding that the expenses of the 
‘mills have been largely augmented. The im- 
portation of these fabrics has fallen off as our 
skill in production improves. Instead of im- 
porting a case of a particular style only pieces 
arrive. Articles of superior finish and quality 
in this line are now made here, and it would 
appear from the present state of the market, in 
excess of the demand. If faced cloths were 
produced in lieu of cassimeres by some of the 
mills, we should soon attain the excellence 
which is shown abroad in this manufacture, and 
become independent of foreign countries, so far 
as fabrics for men’s wear are\ concerned, ; 

In foreign dress goods the) trade this spring 
has been good; but from the circumstances we 
have mentioned, resulting in a falling market 
for domestic productions, business is not satis- 
fact ry, aithough it is expected to improve. 
The bottom is supposed to have been reached. 
Southern people have too much to do in the way 
of recuperation to enter into extravagance, and 
the West is waiting for a better demand for 
grain, and for the opening of navigation. It 
is quite clear that what, grain had reached the 
East has hitherto created a burden to be carried, 
and it is fortunate thatmore has not been pressed 
upon the sea-board. The market had slightly 
improved. The recent arrivals of wheat at Liv- 
erpool, the product of California, have proved 
unprofitable, and made further shipments impos- 
sible from that quarter. 

The industries purstied in this country are all 
of them at disadvantage as compared with those 
of foreign people, from the great expense which 
attends them, the effect of our financial condi- 
tion. The markets of the world are closed 
against most that we produce, because cheaper 
can be supplied by others. 

Cotton has this year found a highly remuner- 
ative market, in the face of peculiar circum- 
stances, and for many of our other agricultural 
productions we haye been well paid. The sit- 
uation as to cotton was carefully weighed by 
Southern planters, and they have acted with un- 
common firmness and skill in dealing out their 


crop. The effect could scarcely have been ac- 


complished without extensive combinations, by 
means of which they have fortunately secured to 
themselves an amount of capital sufficient to go 
far toward placing the South on a sound foot- 
ing. | 

Our industries, however, are many of them 
sO unremuneratiye that the duty is impressed 


upon us of lopping off every useless expense, so 
that we may be able to compete in the markets 
of the world with the foreign producer in every 
form of industry suitable to our country. 

Gold at the close of April advanced for a 
short time to 135, notwithstanding sales by 
the Government. The impression prevails that 
these sales are made with a view to the pur- 
chase by Mr. BoutwE tt of the Five-Twenties 
of 1862; but we can not suppose that such 
purchase will be made as long as floating ob-: 
ligations remain outstanding. The National. 
banks hold about thirty-seven: millions. of the 
outstanding fifty-seven millions of 3 per cent. 
certificates issued during the war, all of which 
are past due, and demandable, principal and 
interest, in currency at any time. These cer- 
tificates are held as part of the reserve of 


would require to be replaced by legal tend- 
ers, and consequently their withdrawal would 
amount to a contraction of our paper issues to 
that extent. a 

A prudent merchant would pay off a floating 
in preference to an unmatured debt, and we 
suppose that Mr. BourweE tt, in fixing upon 
the policy to be pursued, will maturely con- 
sider whether or not. contraction will be sup- 
ported, and adopt or abandon it as he shall 
decide this question, upon which vast interests 
are inevitably hinged. 


THE. CUBAN NEWS. 

Tue Cuban cause has been immensely strength- 
ened by the reported orders issued by Count 
VALMASEDA, the Spanish Commander in the 
eastern part of the island. No civilized nation 
will suffer so savage a policy to be pursued 
without forcible protest, and its execution in 
Cuba, if it be really intended, will do for the 
Cubans all that a signal act of heroism upon 
their own part would do, it will arouse the sym- 
pathy of the world. There are plenty of men 
living who recall the massacre of Scio, and the 
intense feeling which it ki d for the cause 
of Greece. The crimes of ERHOUSE are 
among the blackest stains upon the reign of 
ITI., and the bloody assizes of Jer- 
FREYS sealed the hatred of the English for 
James. A policy of cruelty, always criminal, 
is in this age and in such a cause utterly intol- 
erable, and the Spanish minister in this coun- 
try may safely assure his Government that Va.L- 
MASEDA is a more fatal foe to the Spanish rule 
in Cuba than 

The Mexican Congress, by a vote of 100 to 
12, has recognized Cuban belligerency. This 
is what England did at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion. The Cuban flag is admitted and rec- , 
ognized in Mexican ports. This was to be ex- 
pected; for the memory of the long struggle 
of Mexico with Spain is yet fresh and warm in 
the traditions of the country. This recogni- 
tion, however, is thus far merely a declaration 
that there is a war, and that Mexico will re- 
main neutral. The next step, of course, is rec- 
ognition of the independence of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. That there is such a government is 
asserted in the Cuban address to the American 
people. The revolutionists issued their Decla- 
ration of Independence on the 10th of October, 
1868, at Manzanillo; and their army is now 
stated to comprise some 42,000 men, under 
CrsPepEs, Commander-in-Chief, and ‘the 
head of the Republican-Government, duly es- 
tabljshed within the lines of the Liberators.” 
That government, however, is probably merely 


| the head-quarters of an army. It is not a gov- 


ernment like that of the Colonies in 1775, nor 
of the yebel States in 1861. It is such a gov- 
ernment as Prim’s when he raised the standard 
of revolution in Spain some four years ago. 

But such a policy as that.proclaimed by Vat- 
MASEDA will soon give form and importance to 
the Cuban Government. OLiveR CrRoMWELL, 
indeed, smote Drogheda and Wexford with fire 
and sword, and subdued Ireland. But Vat- 
MASEDA is not CROMWELL, and CRoMWELL’s 
policy is indefensible. The horrible memories 
of Andersonville and Belle Isle are too fresh in 
this country not to inspire a deep indignation 
with any belligerent that proposes to carry on 
“warfare by unspeakable crimes, 


IMPENDING BLESSINGS. 


It is reported that the Mexican Government 
has offered to sell a part of its territory, per- 
haps the States of Sonora and Sinaloa, to the 
United States. Senator CHANDLER, of Michi- 

gan, proposes that England be requested to 
cede Canada in satisfaction of our claims for 
moral damages. And on the morning after 
the inauguration the 7Tribune anticipated the 
immediate dropping of luscious Cuba into the 
lap of the Union, with other. bewildering splen- 
dors of acquisition and extension. Meanwhile 
Mr. Sewarp has bought Alaska for us, and our 
honor is perhaps pledged for St. Thomas, 

If all these fine anticipations of expansion 
could be fulfilled by the 1st of June, this Gov- 
ernment would be weaker than ever before. 
There would be immense opportunities for 
place-hunters and for rings of all kinds, and 
the corruption that now ravages the national 


character and wealth would certainly pot be | 


banks, and if paid off by the United States | 


diminished. But with such a sudden extension 
of the area of the country, and so great an in- 
crease of a population alien in sympathy and 
tradition, it would be necessary to reconsider 
some ideas which have come to be regarded as 
fundamental; such, for instance, as the essen- 
tial and indefeasible nationality of the Union, 
with its corollary of regarding secession as a 
crime. With a Union which would inevitably 
extend from the islands of the Gulf to its shores, 
and gradually absorb the Western Continent— 
a Union composed of utterly different races, 
languages, faiths, and traditions—it would be 
folly to suppose that the theory established by 
the war could continue. A nation is not made 
by mere contiguity. The French and the 
Germans are neighbors, but that is all. The 
Frenchand English are neighbors, but no more. 
The, association of people and states which 
would be the result of the universal annexation 
which is so fascinating to many minds would 
necessarily be of the nature of a League or a 
Confederacy. It would involve an entire change 
of polity, and the Union, as we of this genera- 
tion have conceived and maintained it, would : 
disappear. 

We do not say that this is a result which is 
not inevitable, nor thateif.is undesirable. It is 
foolish to deprecate remote consequences, for 
the course of events ca er be foreseen, and 
it is apparently determined by the most insig- 
nificant causes. The departure of a Genoese 
sailor from a Spanish port on an August morn- 
ing four centuries ago; a Connecticut Yankee’s 
invention of a better method of cleaning cotton 
—how unimportant but how full of consequence ! 
A huge continental confederation of self-gov- 
erning States may very well be the result to 
which we are silently drifting. Such a result 
may be fraught with incalculable advantage to 
the people of the continent. If we did not re- 
member the North American Indians, and if 
popular institutions could affect climate, we 
might indeed prophesy with confidence. 

At present, however, the one thing of which 
we can be tolerably sure is this thaf, if the con- 
dition of the Southern States is not an element 
of strength in the Union, the addition of half a 
million of Mexicans and of a million and a half 
of Cubans will not mend the matter. In any 
case there seems to be no reason for adding to 
our taxes in order to acquire these elements 
more speedily. If they are fruit which Heaven 
is evidently aiming at our laps, let us at least 
await the heavenly hour and not pluck the gift 
untimely. 


TESTIMONIAL TO THOMAS NAST. 


Ir is universally conceded that Mr. THomas 
Nast’s cartoons, published in. Harper's Weekly 
during the war and since, were the most re- 
markable and effective that have been produced 
in the history of American illustrated journalism. 
They caught up and reflected, and at the same 
time strengthened the popular sentiment in favor 
of the Union and of Equal Rights for All. It 
was eminently proper, therefore, that the Union 
League Club of this city should have determ- 
ined to show the appreciation which these werks 
have won from all loyal men, by the presenta- 
tion of the beautiful testimonial which we illus- 
trate on page 314. The gift consisted of a Vase 
of solid silver, 15 inches high, made by TirFANY 
& Co. Two figures, one on either side, repre- 
sent loyal Art armed with porte-crayons, and 
piercing the open-mouthed monster of Secession. 
On the Vase is the following inscription: _ 

Thirty-six Members of the Union League Club unite 
in presenting this Vase to Tuomas Nast, as a token 
of their admiration of his Genius, and of his ardent 
devotion of that Genius to the Preservation of his 
Country from the schemes of Rebellion. 

1369. 

The Vase was presented to Mr. Nast at the 
rooms of the Union League Club on the evening 
of April 29, and appropriate speeches were made 
by Colonel R. C: Hawkrss and other gentlemen, 
to which Mr. Nast felicitously responded. 


NOTES. 


Tue Narragansett Steamship Company. pro- 
to do a new and delightful thing. ‘Their 
steamers, the Bristol and Providence, leave Pier 
28 N. R. every day for Boston by way of New- 
port and Fall River, and how spacioug and con- 
venient the boats are is known to all travelers. 
But now for an hour before leaving the wharf, and 
during the charming sail through the East River 
to the Sound, there is to be a concert of the most 
popular music by the brass band attached to each 
boat, and in the evening a promenade concert 
by the reed ahd stringed band, which is no oth- 
er, as the advertisement assures us, than Dop- 
wortn’s orchestra. The managers truly say 
that ‘‘ nothing in the mode of transportation of 
first-class passengers shall surpass this line on a 
scale of grandeur and magnificence.” 


Tue Veteran Temperance Corps of this city 
has recently taken up the subject of free bathing- 
places for our citizens, and has started a series 
of meetings to awaken ‘popular interest in this 
important matter. A petition is being circu- 
lated asking that there shall be set apart a slip 
or basin at the easterly end of the Battery for the 
pu of public salt-water baths, with appro- 
priae buildings and accommodations. 


sign this spot to private parties for the purpose, 


these parties. Plainly 


’ erence to the interest of 


State is devising 


this proposition should be rejected, and the one 
in the citizens’ petition adopted. Instead of one, 
also, there ought to be a number of these public 
baths in the city. | 


Mr. Dv Odhunize’s remarka)le success in his 
recent lectures in this city confirm the conyiction 
which we expressed some time ago, that with 
such a topic and such ‘audiences he could not 
help being interesting. We hope that his success 
here will induce him to extend his engagements 
so as to embrace all our large cities. 

THE subscription to the Library fund of the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects goes on, and many of the’ most con- 
spicuous citizens interested in all good causes 
are already among the subscribers. The names 
should be sent to A. J. Broor, Secretary, 42 
East Fourteenth Street. ~ 


CONVENT LIFE. 

In Thackeray’s ‘Irish Sketch Book” is an 
article on convents. Referring to the Ursuline 
Convent at Blackrock, near Cork, he says: ‘* In 
the grille is a little wicket and a ledge before it. 
It is to this wicket that women are brought to 
kneel; and a bishop is in a chapel on the other 
side, and takes their hands in his, and receives 
their vows. . I had never seen the iike before, 
and felt a sort of shudder in looking at the place. 
There rest the girl’s knees as she offers herself 
up, and forswears the sa¢red affections which 
God gave her; there she kneels and denies for- 
ever the beautiful duties of her being—no ten- 
der maternal yearnings—no gentle attachments 
are to be had for her or from her— there she 
kneels and commits suicide upon her heart. Oh, 
honest Martin Luther! thank God you came to 
pull that infernal, wicked, unnatural altar down 
—that cursed Paganism! I came out of the 
place quite sick; and-looking before me, there, 
thank God! was the blue spire of Monkstown 
Church, soaring up into the free sky—a river in 
front, rolling away to the sea—liberty, sunshine, 
all sorts of glad life and motion, round about; 
and I couldn’t but thank Heaven for it, and the 
Being whose service is freedom, and who has 
given us affections that we may use them—not 
smother and kill them; and a noble world to 
live in, that we may admire it and Him who 
made it—-not shrink from it, as though we dared 
not live there, but must turn our backs upon it 
and its bountiful Provider. I declare I think, 
for my part, that we have as much right to per-. 
mit Sutteeism in India as to allow women in the 
United Kingdom to take these wicked vows, or 
Catholic bishops to receive them:” 


‘LIVES AND LIVES. 


How easy they take it, their handful of Life! 
No question, no,struggle, no labor, no strife; 
As an oyster that gapes, scarcely needing the knife. 


Life’s smoke was so thick that J only could see 
A heart down in the battle—a soul on her knee; 
'Twas such terrible, terrible earnest to me..- 


How lightly they mount, and go riding apace 
Where the graves are the thickesi—a smile on the face ; 
With a jaunty, lax, airy, inconsequeat grace! 

For this power to pass all the great sea through asieve, 
To turn mountains to molebills, oh, what would I give, 
In this strong, earnest, terrible struggle to live! 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


NEWS ITEMS. 
Tur Massachusetts Senate hat, by a vote of 17 to 
decided to exempt lager-bier from the provisions 0 
the liquor law. 


Greenville, Tennessee, April 22, 

A sub-Committee of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of Congress will visit Montreal speedily, for the 

urpose of arranging with the Canadian officials a 

ass for a new Reciprocity bag Sy It is proposed to 
have the ee — ready ao, lay before Congress im- 

ediately after its reassembling. 
The trial of@lumler for fraud in the exercise of his 
art of spiritual photography ended i. e., the testimony 
ended) in a ludicrous comedy, For P. T, Barnum 
made his appearance as witness. His replies to the 

uestions asked him concerning the Mermaid, the 
Woolly Horse, George Washington's Nurse, etc., crea-. 
ted boundless merriment. But his testimony was 
clearly given that several years ago he corresponded 
with Mamler, and succeeded in making a bargain with 
him as to the exposure of spiritual photography as 
one of the humbugs-ofthe 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


| Tur sections of the frish Church bill providing for 
the maintenance of certain church buildings as na- 
tional monuments have been repealed. ) 

Serious riots occurred at Londonderry, Ireland, on 


ril 28, between Papists and Orangemen. 
of the French Chambers on the 


’Empereur;” in response to which the Opposition 
members raised the significant cry: “‘ Vive la Libert-. 

It is reported that the Catholic missionaries in the - 
province of Te-Chuen, China, with several butidred 
converts, have been massacred by the natives. | 

The Spanish Conscription law has been executed 
with comparatively little disturbance. The Cortes 
have rejected the proposition to declare the Roman 
Catholic religion the religion of the country. my 

The prerogative of the Crown in matters ecclesias- 
tical is to be maintained under the new a 

It is reported that the Spaniards have mg an 
executed the revolutionary Governor of Cinco Villas in 
Cuba. 

ian Government 4s persevering In the line 
atid judicious progress. The Council of 
means for enlarging the powers of 

the local municipalities, and the Press Laws are to be 

odified in a liberal sense. | 
_ advices lately received it would appear that 


There is | 


@ proposition before the Common Council to as- 1,300,000,000 centners of coal—the centner being 110¢ 


| pounds. In 1967 the consumption was reckoned at 


indeed, of public bathing, but with i ref. i 


le is being enthusiastically supported by his sub- 
jects, and that his cause ig mot $0 desperate as has. 


n believed. 
In the year 1850 Eu was estimated to consume 


000,000,000 centners, or more than double the former 
quantity. — | 


Robert Johnson, son of the ex-President, died at , 


27th of April the Government members shouted “‘ Vive , 
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THE «ODD FELLOWS” SEMI- — dollars to educate orphans ; one million six hun- 
} y CENTENNIAL dred and eighty-five thousdnd nine hundred and 
eighty-two dollars for the burial of the dead ; and 
| St Tue fiftieth anniversary of the introduction of nine millions seven hundred and ten thousand 
the Order of Odd Fellows into America was cel- > nine hundred and ninety-eight dollars as benefits 
Hit ebrated on April 26th throughout the country. | : to brothers in misfortune, making the total paid 
| hi But the grand celebration of this occasion took ~ | for relief eleven millions six hundred and forty- 
uae place in Philadelphia. A procession of mem- nine thousand seven hundred and nine dollars, 
° : bers of the Order, estimated as numbering 25,000, the whole revenue in that period being thirty- 
i in full regalia, passed through the principal streets - one millions two hundred and forty-three thou- 
We to the Music Hall. dar illustration on this Sa. sand eight hundred and thirty dollars. 
rt shows this procession as it passed ‘** Odd Fel- A ie A poem was read from the pen of BeNsamin 
2 lows” Hall. This hall occupies the site of the - P.Suivcaper. After the closing of these ex- 
old Abolition Iiall, burned down a number of | ercises a le\ee was held in the hall. 
+ years since. Arriving at Music Hall, which was We give, 4so, in this connection a portrait of 
beautifully and expensively decorated for the oc- | - THomas P.G., the founder of the Or- 
yan asion, a hymn was sung, and an oration deliv- | Saas der of Odd Fellows in America. He was born 
#1 | ered by Hon. Hexry F. Garey, of Baltimore, | SSS in London, January 15, 1783, during the reign 
Grand Representative to the Grand Lodge ofthe | of Georce III. He received a limited educa- 
Oe. United States. In referring to the pageant of — | SS Qwwesn . tion, and at fourteen was apprenticed to a trade. 
i the-day he said: Our numbers and positiorfully Sac SS&KXEGA He arrived at Baltimore September 2, 1817. 
| justits this demonstration ; ‘we act directly upon WSS SSGAaw Here he instituted the Washington Lodge in 
a a Population of two millions : our territory equals SBS: SEES SS | 1819, the first lodge established in this country. 
: :) the: dimensions of the United States: our treas- SAS SSS Sx SA He was for two terms Grand Sire of the Order. 
' i ury and sub-treasuries have an annual income | Woes SS SSSA He died in 1861, and shortly afterward a mag- 
ve and expenditure excceding revenues of duchies | Saxe BAS SSS SK GSES A nificent monument was erected in Baltimore to 
and principalities: we have archives in which } SS his memory by the Order. 
our proceed ngs are recorded and preserved, and SW 
public printe! s who stere: pe them fi posteri- SN SS SSA SSS x 
ty. He then referred to the Order in + THE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
after -briefls passing review other temporary S CONVENTION. 
events. Qn th® With of April Messrs. Jony 
. Ween, Jony Dene as, Curatuam, and. On the 28th of April the National Sunday- 
4 Ricuarpy Rusmworrh assembled at the dwell- | School Convention assembled in the First Bap- 
’ : ing of THomas Witpry, in Baltimore, and ar- tist Church at Newark, New Jersey. The dele- 
a ranged the preliminaries which resulted in the | gates, from all parts of the Union, numbered 
" institution of Washington Lodge No. 1 on the | about six hundred at the opening session. ‘The 
26th day of April, 1819. The name Odd Fellow‘ first Convention of this nature was held in New 
| was. brought by them from England. English York in 1832. A second was held in Philadel- 
, laborers and mechanics, meeting after the toils— phia in 1859. The third is the one alluded to 
Ty of the day, formed convivial parties, then person- : in this article. In this Convention Grorcr H. 
al friendships, and last by their payment of a ¢ Stuart, of Philadelphia, was chosen President. 
- penny a week provided for their poorer associates, A portion of the exercises were devotional ; and 
aN especially to defray funeral expenses and provide a large number of addresses were made by the 
th for their widows and orphans. In February of most prominent of the delegates present from 
— the same year, when the body named Past Grands this country, and also by reverend gentlemen 
| 4) having assembled, the charter of Washington | from abroad. 
. Lodge No. 1 of Maryland and the United States It has been the custom/for some time for wo- 
was surrendered to them, and the scattered frag- Yih ipl) men to press their claims upon every national 
‘id ments united for the common good. table of yj) convention, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
| statistics lately prepared exhibits the pfogress of | ~' that upon the second day of the Convention the 
ia the Order from 1830 to 1868, both included. j / . inevitable lady gained the stage. This was Mrs. 
roceedings, but subsequently a svstém was tiorm and was presen the audience 
+ | adopted 4 ‘preserve its seat d in ofticial form. THOMAS WILDEY, P.G., FOUNDER OF ODD FELLOWSHIP IN AMERICA. je much ete as She was dressed in deep 
lhe It appears from that record that in thirty-nine 4 black, and presented a face beaming with Chris- 
a |): years, ending with September, 1868, six hun- | hundred and three widowed families succored; | assisted. The summary of. relief exhibits the ! tian charity and kindness. She spoke in a clear 
Vs dred and twenty thousand one hundred and six © and four hundred and ninety-six thousand five | following expenditures: Two hundred and fifty-.| though tremulous voice, and said that she waited 
mle persons were initiated; fifty-seven thousand five — hundred and seventy-nine brothers in distress | two thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight | throughout the first day of the Convention ex- 
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“QDD FELLOWS,” PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA—THE PROCESSION PASSING “ODD FELLOWS” HALL. 
[Sxetcuep sy Tuxo. R. Davis.) 
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THE CENTRAL REPUBLICAN JUNTA O 


pecting every moment to see some one pop up to 
represent Kansas, but looked in vain. Now she 
felt that somebody should say a word for that 
magnificent spot, and she felt diftident as well as 
joyful in being that somebody. She expressed 
her: regret that women had not been selected as 
a part of that organization. HrEnry Warp 
BEECHER also addressed the Convention in his 
usually happy style. He was followed by lev. 
STEPHEN H. Tnoa, Jun. In the evening ses- 
sion an address was delivered by ex-Senator 
FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey. The Conven- 


tion sat during three days, |. 
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CUBA. / 


THE situation in Cuba at the present moment 
is one which it is almost impossible to exactly 
comprehend. On the one side, taking the Cuban 
accounts, it would appear that the enthusiasm of 
the rebels was never greater than it is now; while 
the Spanish statements which we read make the’ 
cause of the insurgents seem absolutely hope- 
dess. 
It seems probable, however, that the Spaniards 
have really been gaining ground, and that the new 
reinforcements which they have received have 
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told with great effect against the insurrection. 

We have hitherto alluded to the cruelty of the 
Spanish soldiery in their treatment of prisoners— 
whether political or those reduced to the last ex- 
tremity on the battle-field. This general policy 
is still continued, Count VALMASEDA, com- 
manding the Spanish forces in the Eastern De- 
partment, recently issued a proclamation order- 
ing every native male over fifteen years of age 
found away from his residence without sufficient 
cause to be executed; every uninhabited dwell- 


ing and every inhabited dwelling not protected 


by the white flag to be reduced to ashes; and all - 


x 


CUBAN PARTISAN RANGERS, 


Th 
such severity seems necessary on account of the 
persistence of the pitriois;) and, second, that 
the Spaniards are confident of their -ability te 
enforce them, and have no fear of retaliation. 
But this severity elicits the sympathy of foreigu 
nations, and thus helps prolong the rebellggn. 
Mexico, through her Congress, has recently" au. 
thorized President Juanrz to recognize the Cu- 
bans as belligerents; and ere long, if the insur- 
rection lasts, this course will/be followed by the 
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” South American republics, and, perhaps, by our 


own government. 

‘One of the illustrations which we give this 
week on page 309 shows the Central Repub- 
lican Janta of Cuba and Porto Rico in council, 
jn their rooms at the corner of Rector Street 
and Broadway, in this city.. This Junta con- 
sists of a President, Secretary, etc., and is com- 
posed of twelve members. From this body em- 
anates all authoritative power so far as New 
York city is concerned; it regulates the exam- 
ination of arms, raises troops, prepares them for. 
the field, and issues all commissions. Branch 
societies are being organized in all our large 
cities, . 

Our other illustration represents a body of 
Cuban Partisan Rangers. Every where these 
men spring up, as if out of the ground, like 
Marioy’s men in our Revolution. Many of 
those who have gone from this country to join 
the insurgents were soldiers in our late war, 


and have already gained, distinction on Cuban | 


battle-fields. 


EMILIA CZERNOWITZ. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

THE marriage of Edith Stanton to Herry Wi-, 
gracn was one of the grand events of a New York 
season. It took place at Grace Church; and so 
many people were anxious to be present that it 
was found necessary to limit the admissions 

‘strictly and rigidly to those who came provided 
with cards of invitation. If I had only a gift of 
brilliant description in the matter of ladies’ dress- 


es and fashionable ceremonials I might make 


quite a magnificent scene out of this gorgeous 
wedding. But I have no such gift, and if I were 
to attempt painting the picture I should be sure 
to illustrate only my own ignorance and stupid- 
ity. I should be describing ceremonies which 
never could have taken place, and clothing fair 
ladies in.the most incongruous and impossible 
garments manufactured out of inconceivable ma- 
Reminiscences of Camacha’s wedding 
would be intruding upon Grace Church, New 
York; and Fifth Avenue belles would as likely 
as not be made to figure in dresses which were 
going out of fashion in-the younger days of Mary 
Wortley Montagu. ‘To me the whole scene seem- 
ed just one glowing mass of flowers,and laces 
and glittering gems and long hair. I-think it 
was the finest thing I ever saw, except the trans- 
formation scene in a first-class London panto-- 
miime.. 

Edith Stanton was the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant who had a great: mansion on Murray 
Hill. Henry Wigram, the bridegroom, was the 
chief representative of a long-established Wall 
Street firm. He was immensely rich, and had 
been building for his bride quite a new palace in 
Fifth Avenue. Yet he really was a good fellow, 
although he was so rich—even his poor friends 
admitted that; and his bride Edith was a very 
good girl. I belieye these fashionable marriages 
do sometimes turn out well, although, of course, 
it is hard for us, poorer Christians, to admit such 
a possibility. This niarriage, at least, has thus 
far turned out well; but even if it did not, our 
chief concern just now isnot with the bride and 
bridegroom, but with one of the bridemaids and 
the bride’s brother. 

Of course the eyes of all the ladies in the 
church were fixed for the greater part of the time 
on the bride. But I think the male spectators 
on such occasions are apt very soon to turn their 
attention to the Bridemaids. One of them—the 
one already alluded to—was well worthy of spe- 
cial attention. ‘She was aytall, stately young wo- 
man, with a noble Grecian outline of face, a 
white forehead, and a complexion of colorless, 
marble purity. Dark brown hair, short, thick, 
and curling, added to the striking appearance of 
her face and figure, and made her look like the 
huntress Diana. ‘The other bridemaid was a 
plump, pretty little thing—a pleasant girl, who 
reminded one somehow of a pouter pigeon. ‘This 
latter was one of the belles of New York; and, 
whenever she chose to be married, would bring 
her successful wooer a marriage portion fit for a 
Russian princess. The other bridemaid—the liv- 
ing presentation of a marble Diana—was proba- 
bly the poorest girl then standing under the roof 
of Grace Church. 

Emilia Czernowitz was a Polish girl. Her fa- 
ther had been one of the exiles of the great in- 
surrection of the last generation, arid he had lived 
for many years in Paris, where Emilia and her 
mother had lately been trying to make a living 
by teaching the piano. When the Stantons were 
spending a year or two in Europe Edith met the 
young Polish girl at several houses where Emilia 
taught, and she took a strong liking to her. At 
this time Emilia’s father was dead, and it so hap- 
pened that while the Stantons were in Paris the 

or gitls mother died too, ‘Then the Stantons, 
filled with kindness and pity, took bodily pos- 
session of the girl, and made her one of their 
fumily whether she would or not, and brought 
her off to the United States with them; and now 
she stood a sad and beautiful. bridemaid at the 
wedding of her dearest friend, Sad, in spite of 
her best efforts and her better self; sad, although 
she sincerely rejoiced in theehappiness of her 
friend ; sad, because she could not but feel that 
life would no longer be the same to her when 
idith had left the Stanton household. Remain 
an inmate of the household any longer Emilia had 
resolved that she would not and could not. Edith 
and her husband were going to Europe, and they 
would take Emilia with them, and, according to 
her own urgent wish, help her to settle in Paris 
or London and teach music in schools and play 
the piano at concerts. ‘The Stantons had very 

much wished that, if she would insist on thus 
earning her own living, she should do so in New 


_ York, where their friendship and intluence could 


help her. But she was firmly resolved not to re- 


main in New York, and it was therefore 


that she was to go to Europe with the newly-mar- ~ 


ried pair. 

Paul Stanton was the bride’s brother, who has 
already been mentioned. When the ceremony 
was over, and while the congratulations were 


pouring in and the crowd was gradually pouring 


out, he found his way to Emilia’s side and whis- 
pered in her ear: 

‘‘Once more, Emilia—will you not change 
your purpose?” And he contrived to touch her 
hand appealingly. + 

She did not venture to look round at him, but 
kept her eves fixed on the ground ; and she spoke 
in words that sounded sometimes like French lit- 
erally translated : 

. “*No, M. Paul. Impossible that I should 
change.” = 
“* Then you will leave me ?” 

**T must leave you, M. Paul.” . 

_“ But why—why Emilia? Do you not care 
for me ?” 

‘* Ah, Paul, you are cruel! Do not demand 
of me such a question !” ? 

And the girl's eyes filled with tears. 

** Then why leave me? Why persist in going 
away?” - | 

** Because I will not be guilty of treason to 
yout good and noble parents. Because you 

now they would be unhappy if you do not mar- 
ry the rich Mademoiselle Vining” (the other bride- 


‘maid), *‘and it would perhaps bring a quarrel. 
When your parents and your sister took me by’ 


the hand—me, a poor orphan, homeless—and 
rie ag to their home and ys me of their 
family, did they believe I would them 
robbing them of their son? No - | they hed 
reason! Oh, Paul! do not urge me any more— 
I must go, and I will!” 

‘‘ Then that is your last answer, Emilia ?” 

** Yes, M. Paul.” 

** And we must part forever ?” 

**We must part—forever—or until we can 
meet as friends!” . 

She put out her hand gently to meet his. But 
the young man did not take it, almost repelled 
it, and turned away and lost himself in the 
crowd. 

‘Paul Stanton was a young man of ardent, pas- 
sionate nature, inclined to extravagance in every 
thing. When he threw his souk into business 
speculation he did so with an energy worthy of 
Fisk of Erie. When he chose to spend m 
he spent it in a fashion that might have satisfied 
the late Marquis of Hastings. So when, for the 
first time in his life, he fell in love he loved with 
a genuine passion worthy of the grand old ro- 
mantic times when a disappointed love was the 
withering of a whole life. Perhaps if Emilia had 
known how fervent and how enduring was the 
love he felt for her, not all her sense of gratitude 
and duty to his family would have been strong 


‘enough to induce her to reject that love. But 


she felt satisfied that her affection for him was 
the deeper and stronger of the two, and that on 
her would fall the‘heavier burden of renunciation. 
So she held to her purpose, and she sailed for 
Europe. 

It was quite true that there was an unspoken, 
common family understanding that Paul Stanton 
was to marry Miss Vining. ‘The families were 
bound together by long and firm friendship, and 
the young man and woman had known each oth- 
er from childhood. ‘The very night after the 
departure of his sister for Europe Paul sudden- 
ly sought out Sophia Vining, and asked her to 
marry him. She consented ; the idea of refusing, 
or even considering the question, hardly occurred 
to her; and yet there was something strange, de- 
fiant, reckless in his manner, which made her 
ask herself that night, and whén it seemed too 
late, whether she really loved him; whether she 
was not rather afraid of him; whether she had 
done right in sect him. ‘‘If’twere to give 
again,” says the perplexed voter in Coriolanus ; 
‘*but ‘tis no matter!” 

All this occurred some half dozen years ago. 
Paul had served with distinction in some of the 
earlier campaigns of the civil war, and had ren- 
dered great service in the raising of regiments. 
He had returned from the field wounded, not 


long before his sister’s marriage ; and his family. 


were then very anxious that he should not re- 
turn to active service. But they soon began to 
wish that he were back again with his regiment, 
or engaged in any earnest honorable pursuit to 
which he could give his heart. For a complete 
change now took place in him. He became 
moody, fierce, capricious; he plunged occasion- 
ally into wild fits of an entirely unwonted dis- 
sipation; he used to leave his home without ex- 
planation, and go for weeks and weeks cam- 
paigning in the Adirondacks, or hunting in the 


‘far Western plains, or any where. His be- 
trothed bride became alarmed at his ways, and \ 


heartily sick of the engagement; and at last she 
frankly told both her own mother and his that 
she now believed she never had loved him—that 
she certainly did not love him now. And ac- 


cordingly the match -was suddenly broken off, 


and there was a scandal; and people said Paul 
Stanton was a scoundrel, which he most as- 
suredly was not—only a young man consumed 
by a love so genuine, deep, and passionate that 
in the New York of our day it was an utter anom- 
aly and anachronism apparently: and people no 
more sought for such an explanation of Paul’s 
conduct than they would have looked for a Si- 


mon Stylites on Murray Hill, or a Savonarola in > 


Grace Church, wherein I think people are much 


-apt to blunder; for the one reality in life, out- 


lasting all change, and unaffected by any climate 
or condition, is human passion. 

One day there came a letter from Edith Wi- 
gram, ‘still in Paris: 

**T am deeply sorry to tell you, mamma,” said 
one paragraph in it; *‘ that a new and a great re- 
bellion has broken out in Poland. You will 
wonder why I'am specially sorry for this. : Well, 


under the patronage of Prince Napoleon and 
Count Walewski, in aid of the Poles; they 
raised money for the relief of the wounded ; and 
now a dozen or more of them have actually gone 
off to Cracow, from which they intend to make 
their way to one of the insurgent camps and act 
as nurses, and all that’sort of thing. Did you 
ever lear of such madness? It is not like act- 
ing as nurses in our war, for they have no hos- 
_pitals and no appliances—and no army, I am 
afraid, poor things !—and these unfortunate girls 
are sure to be captured; and they say the Rus- 
sians are as cruel to women as they are to men! 
Is it not dreadful? Nothing could stop her. I 
said to her she would never return alive; and 
you should have seen the sad, sad look on her 
face when she answered, ‘ And if I do not want 
to return alive?’ Indeed, I have long thought 
that for some reason or other she really wishes 
to die. I only wish you had been here. You 
might have prevented her; we could n | 

When the letter was read to Paul he struck 
his hand heavily on the table, and exclaimed: 

‘*There is one woman in the world who de- 
serves to live, and she only wants to die! Mo- 
ther, I loved that girl, and by Heaven I'll go to 
her!” 2 

Next day Paul Stanton left New York for Ew- 
rope, hardly saying a farewell to any one suve 
his father and mother. Not many days elapsed 
before he burst in upon his astonished sister in 
Paris, and demanded of her some clew to Emilia. 
Then for the first time his sister learned the 
depth and power of his love. But she could 
give him little guidance toward the finding of 
Emilia. The Polish girl had gone to Cracow— 
that was all Edith Wigram knew. Enhilia had 
promised to write, but had not yet written. . 

' Paul sped on to Cracow. He found the 
town literally swarming with a new and per- 

tually increasing —— of enthusiastic 

oles, philo-Poles of all nationalities, strangers 
in search of excitement, newspaper correspond- 
ents, and all that miscellaneous indescribable 
mass of adventurers always to be found hovering 
on the “ rough edge of battle.” Perhaps it may 
be well to remind my readers that Cracow is in 


Austrian Poland; that Austria, in the early part 


of the recent insurrection, showed a strong in- 
clination to wink at«the mustering of rebels 
against Russia within her frontier, and that 
therefore Cracow was for a considerable time 
the rendezvous, camping-ground, and city of 
refuge of the insurgents. Gallant, reckless 
bands of young Poles streamed out of Cracow 
and across the Russian frontier morning after 
morning, night after night. Decimated, de- 
feated, bleeding bands of fugitives too often re- 
turned to seek a refuge there. 

Paul could not discover any thing of Emilia 
in Craeow beyond the fact that a number of de- 
voted young women were believed to have suc- 
ceeded in joining one of the insurgent camps as 
nurses. Paul attached himself as volunteer to 
a little motley band made up of many. nations, 
which was about to cross the frontier, and go in 
search of the insurrection. I purposely use the 
phrase ‘*‘in search of the insurrection.’’ There 
were no great camps and no pitched battles. 
There were little spouting fires of rebellion and 
battle here and there; when a flame was quench- 
ed in one place it broke out immediately in an- 
other and another spot. Perhaps in your first 
day’s march you fell in with a rebel band, and 
took part in a fierce little fight with the Cossacks, 
which the newspapers of Paris described weeks 
after as a great battle, but which really was no- 
thing more than a sharp bout of bushwhacking. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, you wandered—I 
know men who did—for weeks and weeks in 
vain through the swamps and forests of the old 
Kingdom of Poland, and never saw a camp-fire 
or heard a shot, and at last had to give up the 
futile effort at becoming a belligerent, and strag- 
gle back to Cracow weary of limb and sick at 
heart. 

Not so, however, with Paul. His star no 
doubt it was which led him at once. to the war- 
path. - He found fighting from the first, and his 
previous experience of campaigning in American 
forests was of much service to him. He did 
some skillful and some desperate things, and be- 
came quite a hero with the band to which he was 
chiefly attached. He had not found Emilia; he 
began to give up all a of ever finding her; 
but he had a fierce, wild delight in the thought 
that his life was daily and nightly risked<in the 
cause of her 

One day the little band to which he élung 
was surprised, attacked, and scattered by a con- 
siderable body of Russians. Paul and two of 
| his comrades were wounded and made prison- 
ers. Many of the Poles were killed; the rest 
contrived to disperse in the woods and escape. 
Paul and his companions, weary and bleeding 
as they were, had to tramp along through miles 
and miles of forest. At nightfall the Russians 
were preparing for a bivouac among the trees, 
when, to their utter amazement, a whole mass of 
insurgents, principally armed with the terrible 
scythe, swept down upon them. The Russians 
were cut up and driven every way, but of course 
the insurgents ventured.on no pursuit. Paul 
and his comrades were eagerly welcomed by the 
rebel leaders. 

‘*You are wounded and tired,” said one of 
those who spoke French fit for the Faubourg 
. Saint Germain; ‘‘ and I am glad we have fallen 
in with you. We have quite a tolerable en- 
campmen . not far off—and you will have a wel- 
come there, for we have all heard of the gallant 
American who has done so’ much for us. How 


because Emilia Czernowitz has j i 
a madness which possessed o of her coun- 
trywomen here. ‘They got a@ great concert, 


we are happy to have with us just now some 
brave.Polish ladies who will see to your hurts, 


and nurse you while we are allowed to keep to- 
gether.” 

The sudden wild excitement of. hope which 
these last words produced was too much for’Paul 
Stanton just then. He fell on the earth in a faint. 

When he opened his eyes he was lying on a 
bed made of leaves and grass and a cloak or 
two, and Emilia Czernowitz was kneeling be- 
side him and gazing down upon him. 

We need not follow the flickering and fading 
fortunes of the rebellion. Even at this time it 
was utterly hopeless ; and it was not long before 
the secret chiefs of the movement gave the mot 
dordre for a general dispersing and sauve qui 
peut. Paul and Emilia were fortunate enough 
to meet again safely in Cracow—and they were 
married there, and he brought home his ‘wife to, 
a family in New York who had long moumed ' 
him as lost, and now welcomed him as if he were 
a son risen from the dead. 


A MISSISSIPPI NIGHT. 


Our home was on the Louisiana or western 
shore of the great river, and the mansion was a 
mile or more from the negro quarters of the large 
plantation. 

My husband was absent on business in New 
Orleans, and had not returned when the pro- 
longed rains of that autumn began. As the 
rain-storm was a general one, extending through 
States far to the north, the Father of Waters le- 

to rise with more than ordinary rapidity. ~ 
From the upper porhes and windows of the 
house I could plainly see the vast volume of vel- 
low water as it widened over the opposite Missis- 
sippi flats, where there was no levee, ‘The quan- 
tities of drift-wood coming down, and the pe- 
‘culiar way in which the river seemed convex and 
clear of drift in the middle, while the apparently 
lower margins were thick with the spoils of the 
forest, showed me that it was still swelling to a 
higher rise, and was a veritable flood. When 
the stream is falling the suck of the lower current - 
draws the drift to the middle, and keeps the por- 
tion next the bank quite clear. Buc at that time 
the main channel was only marked by the smooth, 
waveless rush of the muddy tide, and the ear 
caught only that low growl of the relentless giant 
asking for its ocean bride. I at once summoned 
every available person on the estate, and made 
the details to build fires at intervals on our levee, 
so as to keep watch all night. Also directed the 
gangs with spades and axes to be ready for any 
break on our front, or any call for aid from neigh- 
boring plantations. Every pfecaution seemed 
to have been taken which was necessary for safe- 
ty. Low places had been elevated, washed places 
mended, and points where .the current set with 
great power had been strengthened by felled 
timber. At one point, just above the house, 
which seemed to have been the old channel, the 
river made a great bend, and the sullen water 
met the obstructing shore with a defiant lash of 
its yellow, glassy rollers, and then turned away 
to its open course. This point had been strength- 
ened by a double thickness of embankment and 
by piles lined with heavy ‘timber. 

Two days went by, and all seemed so secure 
that the night-fires and watchers at every quar- 
ter of a mile were discontinued, and I felt se- 
renely confident of the approval of my husband, 
and that he would call me his ‘‘ brave little wife” 
for possessing nerve and judgment to manage a 
great plantation in the face of the highest flood 
of many years. 

One of the planters, three miles above, had 
not been so careful as we, and a small crevasse 
had been made on his line. It was not danger- 
ous, as it was on the side of a straight shoot or 
current of the river, and not in the face of one. 
Still, we did what was usual, and sent a large 
force to prevent possible danger and inundation 
of some of our lands. That night there was a 
bright moonlight, and the most of the house-serv- 
ants had asked and received permission to atiend 
a dance at the ‘‘quarters.” ‘Thus it was that I 
went to bed with no one in the house save my 
old colored servant, who had once been my nurse, 
and was now fifty years old. It is customary 
with us to give titles of affection to these faith- 
ful old servants, and we called her Aunt Sarah. 

It must have been about midnight that I was 
awakened by a harsh, grinding sound. It 
not loud but deep, as if some Titanic mill of the 
gods had chosen to grind up a forest for a 
I arose in my bed and listened, and at first 
thought my husband was come, and it was the 
sound of wheels on the gravel. But it was too 
deep and heavy for that; and then he could not 
easily land with the water so high. ‘Then I be- 
gan to distinguish a more gentle sound, like the 
half-subdued wash of water, or the soft Ja} of a 
tide upon a beach. As the horn had not been 
blown as a signal of danger, and I could not hear 
the loud negro chorus, which betokened a batile 
with the river, I concluded that the most of it 
was imagination, and lay down again, intending - 


to dismiss the mystery in sleep. Just then | ~~ 


heard the feet of Aunt Sarah on the stairs, not 
as usual, but as if her shoes h ater in them. 
As she came into the room I detécted the drip, 
drip, on the carpet. I sprang up and exclaimed, 
** What does this mean?” * Her voice was sootli- 
ing as when I was a fretful child, as she réplied, 
**’Fore Gracious, I’s sorry to come on de nice 
carpet wid my wet close! but scuse me dis time.” 
As she lighted the burners I saw that she was 
wet and dripping to the waist... I was out of bed 
in a moment, and asked anxiously, ‘ Why, my 
dear old nurse, where have you been? Did you 


long we shall be able to remain there Heaven | 


go to the levee and slip in the water ?” 
She proceeded to stir up the fire, and arrange 


only knows—and how long our cause can hold my clothes for me to dress, as she said, ‘* Jest 


out, helas, Heaven too can only tell. But you 


shall have at least a few hours’ rest with us; and 


look out the window, mistress.” 
As I threw up the sash, and stepped out into — 
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‘the wide upper veranda, I thought I saw what 


had happened in a moment. It was evident that. 


the swollen stream had received some new acces- 
‘sion of volume from some of its great upper feed- 
ers—perhaps from the Missouri, with its springs 
under the arches of the sunset. Then, coming 
down like a vast tidal wave, it had overleaped all 
artificial barriers. It was the crushing and splin- 
tering of the massive timber breast-work that I 
Every where around me the 
moonbeams glittered on the ripple of the yellow 
water, while trees, buildings, and fences stood 
out of the shiny surface, and cast delicate shad- 
ows upon it. Every cloud had passed from 
heaven, and the serene blue, with its calm stars, 
was quiet and holy. ‘The illumined water was 
beautiful, and seemed so gentle and harmless 
that 1 only felt mortified beeause my husband 
would know that the Mississippi had detcuced his 
wife. The negroes who were near at hand were 
crowding on the unbroken part of the levee, some 
mile above, and I could see their dark forms re- 
lieved against the glare of the fire they were 
building. As I saw the women and children and 
cattle, slowly moving up the broad embankment 
to safer ground, I felt that no great loss was 
likely to occur,-and so said to Aunt Sarah, who 
had silently joined me with a shawl. She looked 
at me a moment, and said, ‘‘ You won't be 
scared ?” | 

‘“No,” said I, *‘for I should rather like it 
were it not fur the loss to my husband, and the 
wetting to you. How did you get wet?” 

She answered, ‘*‘ I went out wid a hoe when I 
see the ribber gittin up, but it come too strong, 
an’ like to washed me away. I couldn't find de 
horn to blow for de quarter les.” ' 

You foolish old woman,” ‘said I. ‘* Never 
try to mend a break by yourself: But as you are 
safe I don’t mind the crevasse.” 

She was silent for a little while, and then said, 
‘* My lamb, dis is no crevasse; dis is a cut-off.” 

‘* Are you dreaming?” said I, with a laugh 
that was mixed with a vague terror. 

' She pointed to the timbered land back of the 
garden, where I could see that the rippling water, 


_ of only two or three feet depth, that lay around 


the house changed to a deeper and more rapid 
current. ‘* Look at dem trees leanin’ ober,” 
said she. ‘* Dare, two of ’em goes down.” 

I felt my heart stand still, and my limbs trem- 
ble as I looked, and comprehended the worst. 
On each side of the swift path of the water the 
giant oaks, with their hoary beards of gray moss, 
were leaning together over the mid-current, and 
as she spoke two went down with a splash. Per- 
haps a thousand years before that had been the 
old channel of the river. Some raft or drift of 
+ million interlocked trees had checked the rush 
of some past flood, and the retarded waters had 
whirled away to cut a new channel around the 
elbow of some twenty miles. Centuries had 
passed—mould had covered the sand and mud 
on the raft. Oaks and tall magnolias had taken 
root down as they grew up; and for half a cen- 
tury man had locked out the annual flood with 
huge bars of earth, and, redceming the virgin 
mould from nature, had built his home, and 


- gathered that richer ‘‘ golden fleece” than Ja- 


son dreamed of. Now the autocrat river claim- 
ed its ancient bed, and swept down with its 
hoarse rebuke to the forest and to. man. 
home stood directly in the old path, and the lean- 
ing and falling trees showed how terribly sure was 
the great plow making its furrow. Nature had 
harnessed the Mississippi. 

Aunt Sarah was perfectly calm as she said: 
** Now you is looked enough. Get all de warm 
dresses an’ jewelry an’ some blankets, while I 
puts on dry close an’ gets an axe.” 

‘* An axe,” said I; ‘‘ what for ?” 

‘**'To prize up the porch floor an’ make a raft, 
my precious. Dis house will wash away by day- 
break.” 

_ I saw that too, and hesitation and delay were 
over. My husband’s valuable papers were first 
secured, and then clothing, money, plate, and 
jewelry. By the time I had begun to roll uj; 
blankets Aunt Sarah was in warm, dry clothes 
and I heard the crash, as her strong arm smot: 
down doors and window-blinds, and soon bega:. 
to cut and pry at the long, narrow planks of th.- 
veranda floor. I brought an iron bar from th: 
tool-room on the first-floor, and by our unite: 
strength we overcame the tenacious nails, anc 
stripped up board after board. A few blows,ou 
the lower ceiling made a hole, and we dropped 
them through, where they lay almost on a level 
with the water. I never knew before that I was 
so strong when excited, and the soreness and blis- 
tered hands were not thought of till the next day. 
Still it was my old nurse who thought of re 
thing, and talked to me in her queer way, as if I 
was still her child. ‘There were some large and 
massive French bedsteads-in the sleeping-rooms 
on the first-floor, and by our united strength we 
turned them edgeways and pushed them through 
the windows that opened to the veranda floor. 
While the stout old woman arranged the long 
boards across them, I was sent to the store of 
farm implements in the building, and told to 
bring every rope and plow-line and ball of twine 
I could find. These were abundant, and the 
boards were woven together like the bottom of 
a huge basket, and laced to the sides and ends 
of the bedsteads. Then we tied strong cords 
for cables, and rolled them off into the water. 
They dipped: down and were wet, but that did 
not matter, so they floated again. We got the 
two side and side arfd securely fastened togeth- 
er; then doors and window-shutters were. Jaid 
on or tied up for sides ;. and finally cotton mat- 
tresses were put on to keep us above the water. 
Then came trunks and blankets,“ and when we 
had all that it was safe to take, cr that was at 
once small and valuable, we paused to see if our 
peril grew. The yard fence, not one hundred 


_ yards away, was leaning on the verge of some 


oaks for half a mile 


Our 


were all gone. It was their splash we had heard 
as we worked. We had no oars, nor skill to use 
them if we had, and the best poles we could find 
for pushing wefe the long, slender canes used for 
fishing. ‘Then came a supply of food and can- 
dies; and as the lull followed the heat and ex- 
citement of labor, the terror of the inexorable 
river and of our frail raft would come and make“ 
the heart sick, 

We had no time to delay. By means of poles 
and ropes we managed to push and warp the 
clumsy raft around the corner of the house, and 
then tried to make it float up into the elbow, 
where the cut-off was not likely to follow us. 
We got a little ways, but the suck of the current 
was too strong for us. So we tied up to a crape- 
myrtle, and waited for the crumbling bank to 
reach us. The moon went down, and there were 
only the silent stars above the low monotone of. 
the waters. ; 

Silently we waited and prayed. We were 
warm and dry, as only the bottom matt 

-became soaked. About the break of day the 
house began to lean. ‘The negroes on the levee 
had retreated from the widening river, and their 
fire been submerged. As the sun arose the house 
slid slowly into the stream. We could hear the 
crash as the chimneys tore out of the timbers and 
sank, and then it floated away, slanting in the 
water, and little to be seen but the rent roof. 
Once or twice it grounded, or caught on snags 
in the bottom, and then hurried down out of 
sight. ‘The power of the water was making 
fierce tugs at our hempen rope, and it was 
soon broken. ‘T'wo or three times we slowly 
rotated in the side eddy, and then, as if caught 
by some unseen hand, we shot out into mid- 
stream. That was well for us, as we avoided 
the falling timber of the still widening banks, 
and also the worst of the hurrying drift. Steam 
would not have taken us faster, and in less than 
an hour, we, two women on a raft, were out on 
the broad bosom of the: Mississippt. 

The night was over, but not the peril. Asour 
raft was buoyant we were only shaken, but not 
sucked down by the whirlpools, We had lights 
to prevent the danger of being run over by steam- 
boats at night, and on that great highway we 
were sure of being soon picked up. ‘There were 
barns, fragments of fences, and sometimes mills 
and small houses floating down; but it was noon 
before we saw any human being. Then a‘ fine 
boat came breasting the current, and while we 
were half a mile away, in the dead water near a 
swamp, they saw our table-cloth on a cane, 
which was our signal. They took us for ne- 
groes, and, hailing us as such, bade us take care 
of ourselves, but made no pause. Sick enough 
at heart were we as the white jets of her steam 
escapes faded out of sight up the stream. There 
was a fair prospect of floating all night near 
enough the swamp for snakes and wild-cats to 
swim to us, or of hurrying down the current to 
unseen perils. One more boat passed us, and 
seemed not to see our signal against the back- 
ground of gray moss. I cried like a baby, and 
Aunt Sarah tried to console me. It was nearly 
night when a great steamer passed up on the 
other side, but the) people seemed to see us. 
Suddenly the roar of her whistle came across 
the mile of flood, and she slowly rounded to- 
ward us like a huge white swan. She had to 
follow us a little down stream, but when salva- 
tion was sure I must have fainted. I think I 
was a little conscious of the jar as we touched 
her sides, and of being lifted by strong arms. 
The first I heard was a well-known and loved | 
voice, saying, ‘‘ Marv, my own wife, don’t you 
know me?” Faithful Sarah was dancing for 
joy, and telling every body of the providence 
which made the two boats pass by, but stopped 
the one which held nfy anxious husband. ‘That 
was years ago. 

_ Aunt Sarah received her freedom and that of 


her family, but has hever left me. She is never 
more pleased than when she can gather children 
er grown people to listen to the marvels of a 
Mississippi night. | 


SUNSHINE. 


LitTLeE buds, little buds, toss your heads— 
Toss your heads, little truculent buds! 
Rise up, pretty lilies, look out of your beds, 
And welcome the sunshine in floods! 

How softly uncloses 
Each innocent daisy! 
Now roses, now roses! 
You must not be lazy; 
The beautiful sunshine 
Is shining for you— 
Unfurl your bright petals, 
And laugh at the dew. 


Hawthorn hedges, break out in a breath, 
With your delicate bouquets of snow ; 
Start up, little thorns, with your promise of death, 
Keep guard on the treasure below! 
Their blossoms of beauty 
‘ The fruit-trees must scatter ; 
They've done their bright duty, 
So what does it matter? 
They laugh with delight, . 
As they flutter away, 
To see little berries 
Peep out at the day! 


Royal sunshine, be trusty and ‘true; 
Pour your golden enchantment on all! * 
We spring into life for the worship of you— 
Be ready to answer our call! 
No whimsical hiding, 
No clouds fling before you: 
"Tis you we take pride in, 
"Tis we must.adore you! 
What creatures would scatter 
Their beauty and grace, 
For a king who refuses 
A glimpse of his — a 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


be Marxets.—Ladies’ Hair has an upward tend- 
ency 


For you * question 
is it necessary to pledge your troth ? © : 


Can the feet of an Irish pig be called bog-trotters?_ 


A New Hampshire man told a story abont a flock 
of crows three miles long, and so thick you could not 
see the sun it. 

‘* Don’t believe it,” was the reply. 

‘* Wa’al,” said the narrator, “‘ you’re a stranger, and 
I1don’t want to quarrel with you; so to please you I'll 
take off a quarter of a mile in the thinnest part.” 


A Trinity College (Dublin) man was ne the oth- 


er day upon the small value attached to life by unciv- 


ilized nations. Somebody remarked that in China, if+ 


a man were condemned to death, he could easily hire 
a substitute to die for him. “ Ah, yes,” said T.C, D., 
‘*T believe many poor fellows get their living by be- 
ing substitutes that way.” 


‘Wake up here and pay for your lodging,” said a 
deacon, as he nudged a sleepy praecne. wit a con- 
tribution box. 


A DEBATE ON THE Constirction—A consultation 
with a physician ! . 


A lady living in Lonisville has a husband who snores. 
She keeps a clothes-pin under her — and when his 
= awakes her she puts it on his nose, then sleeps 
peace. 


There is no harm in a glass of whisky—if you allow 
it to remain in the glass. 


oon 


‘(HE PERILS OF OFFICE. 


 FAYMALE SUFFRAGE. 
BY DENNIS 0"RAFFERTY. 
Och, he is a baaste who opposes the right 
Of a faymale to vote wheniver she plazes; 
For mesilf I look forth to the day wid deligh 
When the polls will appear like a meadow of daisies. 


I said to me Kathleén, when from.the convintion’ 
She came wid a beautiful smile on her face, 
Ye'll soon be a lady, and ivery attention 
Be shown yees by those who have power and place. 


Mrs. Gunnybags thin on yerself will be dotin, 
And axin yees up to her house, never fear; 

And thin in her carriage, when faymales are votin, 
Ye'll sit by her side, och! Kathleen, me dear. 


| It is said that this life, afther all; is a bubble, 


But not so to me, a thrnue son of the sod; 
For the years have been joyous, and free from all 
throuble, 
While mixin the mortar and carryin me hod. 


And I am not jealous, oh no, not at all, 
But welcome from Erin each strong - minded 
daughter, 
To climb up the ladders and walk.on the wall, 
And share all the joys of the brick and the mortar, 


“Is my face dirty ?” remarked a 
aunt while seated at the dinnap-tabfe on a steamboat 
runving from Cairo to New Orleans. “Dirty! No. 
Why did you ask?” “ Becauge the insulting waiter 
insists upon putting a towel beside my plate. I've 
thrown three under the table, and yet every time h 
comes round he puts \another one before me.”’ 


When a promise/is binding, is it Russia Leather o 


Morocco ? 


Adam escaped two sefious annoyances of 
modern ldvers, jIn the first plate, Eve had no mamma 
to make igj4us inquiries as to Adam's social posi- 


tion and prospects of patrimony; and Adam had no 


“*governor” to see that he did not throw himeelf away 
on a portivniess girl. ; 


A Kryp Husranp.—A lady who was suffering under 
a slight indixposition told her husband that it was with 
the greatest difficulty she could breathe, and the effort 
distressed her exceedin gly. “Twouldn't try, my dear,” 
soothingly responded the husband. 


** Belles” call a great many people to church. 
Progress or Cuttpnoop—From pap to papa. 


A couple ran off to get married, and came back to 
the bride's house; where she hambly sned for the for- 
giveness of her father, kneeling at his feet, all tears. 

‘* Forgive, forgive me, dearest father!” sobbed the 


suppliant. 

orgive you!” exclaimed the old gentleman, “why, 

I am only too giad to get rid of you. Your ill-temper 

and idleness have been the plague of my life, and make 
our marriage no loss to me, my dear child. So take 


er,” added the old gentleman, generously, addressing 


the happy man; ‘“‘and may you be happy! 


When in Aberdeen, Dr. Johnson dined with a cler- 
An, the soup being “‘hotech-potch.” The lady of 
e house, after having served him once, asked if he 
would take some more. The gruff and stern moral- 
ist and outspoken social bear replied, “It is a dish fit 
for hogs, Madam.” “Take a little more, then,” was 
the immediate and appropriate reply. ' 


, A SHORT STORY, 
IN VERSE, WITH ONLY TWO RHYMES. 


By the side of a murmnring stream, 
An elderly gentleman gat; 

On the top of his head was his wig, 
And a-top of his wig was his hat. 


The wind it blew high and blew strong, 
As the elderly gentleman sat; 
- And it tore from his head in a trice, 
And plunged in the river his hat. ~ 


The then took his cane, 
Which lay by his side as he sat, 
And he dropped in the river his. wig © 
In attempting to get out his bat. 


His breast it w cold with despair, 
And full in his eye sadness sat; 
So he flung in the river his cane, 
To swim with his wig and his hat. 


— 


“Do you say your prayegs regularly ome night and 
morning ?” asked a sympathetic lady of a little shoe- 
black to whom she had just given a trifle. “I alins 
sez ‘um at night, mum; but any smart boy cal take 
care of hisse]f in the day-time,” was the little rogue’s 


reply. 


oung lady to her . 
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HUNTING THE GIRAFFE. - 


Tue Giraffe, or Camelopard, was until quite 
recently a mythical animal which travelers de- 
scribed in the most extraordinary language, giv- 
ing it the robe of the tiger, the head of the stag, 
the neck of the swan, and a marvelous height. 
The giraffe is of African origin. It roams in 
the Abyssinian wilds in herds numbering from 
twelve to forty head. ‘The characteristics of this 
singular animal, which in some particulars ap- 


pears to participate in the qualities of the camel@ 


the ox, and the antelope, are these: the lip, not 


grooved, is covered with hair; the tongue is so 
long that it has sometimes been likened to the ele- 
phant’s*trunk ; the neck also is of great length ; 
the tail is elongate, with a tuft of thick hair at 
the end. The horns are not hollow like those of 
the ox, nor are they like those of the stag, which 
are solid and annually renewed; but they are 
bones, covered with a hairy skin and terminating 
in a-ring of bristly hair at the summit, surround. 
ing a bare apex. ‘The eyes are beautiful, ex- 


tremely large, soft, and brilliant, and are so sit-- 


uated that the animal can see not only in front 
but upon all sides, and even behind itself. Tts 


great length, added to the height of its fore-quar- 
ters, enables the giraffe to feed upon the succu- 
lent leaves and twigs of trees, as well as upon the 
vegetable products of the soil. It is a timid an- 
imal, but wary and not easily overtaken. | It 
easily outdistances its natural enemies, but is un- 
able to withstand such a hunter as Captain Gor- 
pon Cumminc. By its kicking it will tire out 
and discourage even the lion, though it is not 
proof against a Spencer rifle. It seems almost 


ernel to kill the giraffe, which is so unprofitable 


as game, and which is so beautiful and so harm- 
less, Even after he has been stricken, let the 


hunter descend from his horse and stroke his 
head, and the dying animal will look upon him 
not only without ‘resentment, but with even an 
expression of gratitude for the kind attention. 
Representations of this animal are found on an- ° - 
cient Egyptian monuments. It was exhibited 
by Jutivs Casar in the Circus Maximus, and 
was a frequent spectacle at the eruel shows of 
Rome. There are no such deficiencies or mal- 
formations in the giraffe as Burrow asserts that 
there are. , On the contrary there is the most ex- 
traordinary adaptation of all its parts to the pe- 
culiar sphere which it holds in creation, 
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TLUSTIMONIAL VASE PRESENTED TO MR. THOMAS NAST BY THE 
_ UNIUN LEAGUE CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY, Aprit 29, 1869, 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


| CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TURNER SNUFFS THE SEA WIND. 


Tur neighborhood was aroused, and there 
The parish en- 
anxious to assert itself against the office 
enzines, played upon the house for a little time, | 
aud then stopped and driveled into imbecility. 
‘ihe other engives went, home smoking pipes, 
nil wondering why they had been sent for 
The policeman had 
come to see what was the matter, and had been 
The lane had 
gone to bed, on the theory that Mr. ‘Turner had 
been took by his conscience in the night, and 
had rung the bell for prayers. ‘There were more 
unconscious lies told that night than there are 
twice a year, and in the midst of it all Mr. Tur- 
ner lay, severely wounded through the deltoid, 


were six engines in the lane. 
ie. 


when there was no fire. 


_pxomptly turned out by Rebecca. 


end Rebecca minding him. 


She had gotCsingularly emphatic all of a’ 


sudden. \ 


** Pa, vou don’t want a doctor from here ?” 

‘Noe Ali this must be kept quiet.” 

‘You will die if you don’t have one. 
you let me move you to Limehouse ?”’ 


** That is the best,” he said, ‘‘ good girl, We 


must take the safe.” 


‘* Lor bless you, yes, dear pa. We will take 
Bother the safe,-I wish it was 
You will have to move 


that fist enough. 


in an hour, pa.” 


‘*] wish I was well out-of it,” said he, ‘‘ with 


the safe.” 


** You will be well out.of it directly,” she said. 


** Keep quiet.” 


She ran down to livery stables near by, and or- 
dered a fly, to take her father away in half‘an 
It was there punctually, and she 


hour's time. 
hurried him in. 


She had tied every thing she could find tight 
round his deltoid, and it is not. a very difficult 
He was very quiet, in that 
lethargic state which comes from loss of blood, 


wound to stanch. 


and he cared nothing about any .thing. 


She looked back on the old house until they 
And she said, *‘ There is an 
He did not care 
**Where are you taking me?” he said 


turne | the lane. 
end of that, thank Heaven.” 
at all. 
once. 

‘* Limehouse,” she answered. 
Wharf. 
come on again.” 


‘* Where is Morley?” he asked, as they were 


Every 
ping absolutely quiet 
Your wound is a 


going along Bird’Cage Walk. 

At sea,” she said. ‘* Keep quiet. 
thing depends on your 
and trusting implicitly to me. 
severe one, and will be shortly followed by fever. 
You must be perfectly quiet.” 


When they were: passing Tower [fill he said, 
‘<You are a brave, good girl, Rebecca. Where 


did you get your courage ?” 

From Hetty,” said Rebecea. 

““Where did you see her, then?” said \Mr. 
Turner. 


‘* J have never seen her,” said Rebecca, <enif’| 


I don't suppose I ever shall. But sheis Alfred’s 
daughter. . And [ have made a daughter for Al- 
fred who I suppose does not exist at all.” 

to me, darling,” said Turner. ‘* My 
own Rebecca, talk to me. for: my wound is ach- 
ing, and I am going to die. Let me hear you 
talk. -What do you conceive about this Hetty 2?” 


‘‘ Give me your wounded arm, father, and put 
it over my breast; lay your head on my breast; 
and if you keep quite quiet I will tell you what I 


Will 


**9 Pilots 
Keep quiet, or the hemorrhage will 


5 


have imagined Hetty 
tobe. Iflam wrong, 
do not undeceive me. 


m her heart. For no 
_ person is a radical or 
dissenter except 
from sentiment.” 
The wounded man 
said, ** Radicals and 
dissenters form their 
opinion on pure rea- 
son.” 
** Hold your tongue, 
pa, or I will knock 
ou. Hetty found 
erself, as a radical 
and a dissenter, bound 
hand and foot, by rad- 
ical and dissenting 
hay-bands. And she 
broke them.” 

** And weall wished 
she had been at the 
bottom of . Jordan 
when she did so,” said 
the wounded man. 

_ “* But she was right 
in what she did, pa.” 

**No she wasn’t,” 
said he. ‘“*Sheis one 
of the most thunder- 
ing fools on the face 
oftheearth. Inever 
heard of the girl do- 
ing any good that a 
coster-monger’s wife 
could: not have done. 
She has smashed her 
father’s connection in 
our sect, and forced 

him abroad, for which 
you have to thank her; because I am going to 


and you will be all alone until he comes 


back.” 

‘* But she is good,” said Rebecca. 

‘* Many fools are,” was the only reply she got. 

Hetty had been tried as a subject of conversa- 
tion, and had utterly failed. ‘Their silence toward 
one another was barely become oppressive, when 
they were at Morley’s house. 

Very few words were necessary from Rebecca 
to tell her story, They were at home at once. 
Mr. Morley’s landjady was easily aroused, and 
it was bright sunimer morning, with the river 
gayly dancing on among the ships toward the 
sea, when Mr. Turner stepped out of his carriage 
and looked about him. 

- **Hush!” he said. ‘‘It is good for us to be 
here. What a lovely place to die in!” 


J. “To get well in, 1 think you mean, father,” 
said Rebecca. | 


‘*No I don’t,” said he. ‘“ There is but little 
business left me to do. ‘That done I will go to 
sleep. I am sick of it all.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
PILOT TERRACE. 


A TIME now came which Rebecca has sepa- 
rated from all times in her life. Such a time 
may come again, she says, but it has not yet. 

‘easeless activity and care, ceaseless employ- 
ment, ceaseless anxiety, ceaseless thought for oth. 
ers. A strange mixture of melancholy waiting 
for death and for life. 

And all about and around, golden summer 
weather, bright water, moving ships, distant 
Kentish hill-sides basking in the sun. The 
tomb at Walham Green had given up the soul 
so long imprisoned there, and it had escaped not 
to useless idleness, but to anxious usefulness. 

‘“‘ As I saw him fadiifg away, day after day, 
before my eyes, I loved him more and more, but, 
believing that he was going to his God, I do not 
think I was unhappy. I do not think I could 
be unhappy under any circumstances at Pilot 


Tetrace.” 


The girl was not talking nonsense when she 
said this. Inbred in her nature was a love for 
brightness and motion, without which she was 
petulant and miserable. Hereditary proclivities 
are one of the few things which are. absolutely 
certain; in the greatest number of instances the 
sire sets his seal upon the race, but in the case of 
a very strong will in the mother she may compete 
with her mate in the formation of characteristics. 
Rebecca’s mother, coming of a stock which had 
been used to light gayety and music for centuries, 
had left this want with Rebecca as her legacy— 
the fortune on which she was to exist in the hor- 
rible prison at Walham Green. In addition to 
this precious legacy of her mether’s, she had got 
from her father not only the virtue, determina- 
tion, but the vice, obstinacy (as Carry well knew). 
And, furthermore, in addition to it all she had 
got—God knows where, I do not—some bright, 
clear spark of the divine nature, which made her 
very errors and indiscretions lovely. 3 

Poor child. What if she ran away to Rams- 
gate, thereby violating a law never mentioned so 


p far south as, and of course never dreamed of in; 


Philistia: she was very sorry afterward, and she 
took her most discreet and excellently beloved 
old nurse. Poor old Rebecca, when she found 
her duty ready to her hand she did it. Have 
we all done so? 

She wanted light and beauty. She had seen 
dimly in old time the Popish worship with her 
mother; and up to the time when she had run 
away to Ramsgate and seen the sea, that was 
the only beautiful thing she had seen. There 
was movement, light, brightuess of color: the 


tinsel is as good as the gold toachild. She had 
dimly recollected it, in the long hours of Puritan 
seclusion at Walham Green. 


to one-half at least of your children? ‘Think, in 
these days, when the nation is becoming educa- 
ted to a rough love of light and beauty, what 
mischief you are doing, not to us, but to your- 
selves. 

Rebecca says that the first pretty thing she 
saw when she was grown up was young Hartop 
the sailor. She always declares to Letty. that 
she was desperately in love with Hartop for a 
week, and that he used her disgracefully. How- 
ever, Rebecca was worthy of seeing something 
more than a pretty sailor. She was capable of 
understanding real beauty, of the very highest 
form. 


Mr. Morley. I would have made Mr. Morley 


a duke if I could, only for the simple fact that | end 


he was a dissenting minister, and considered un- 
sound and unsafe even in that capacity. How 
many times that brown sailor-like face, that 
grizzled hair, and those steady brown eyes had 
passed before Rebecca’s retina; before they were 
fixed on it forever, I do not know. But they 
were fixed there firmly enough now. 

He was the first man, practically, who had 
ever introduced her to real light and beauty. 
She might have loved Hartop, but Hartop was 
for Hetty, and with her keen intellect she quick- 
ly found out this. That Hartop, brave, glorious, 
beautiful, was not so brave or so glorious as 
brown-faced Mr. Morley, with the slightly griz- 
zled hair. ‘‘I would not change with H - 
she said. 

However, he was at sea, and she was all alone, 


_and her father was dying, and she declares that 


she was not unhappy at this gaunt time, which 
lasted long. And that makes my explanatory 
sorites quite good enough for a well-told story. 

‘ She did well in every detail now. Quick, 
keen wits, once roused by love, seem to do with- 
out experience almost magically. The higher 
nature seems to descend to the level of the low- 
er, intellect is assisted by instinct, Cupido by 
Eros. (A thinking friend of the writer says 
that I am utterly wrong, and that the love of 
the child for the parent is reflected. I give him 
this opportunity of adding to the amount of hu- 
man knowledge.) Love and sympathy supplied 
experience. If all Sisters and trained nurses 
had had a conference with Gamp and Prig,"they 
could have done no more for Mr. Turner than 
Rebecca did, with slight hints about details to 
the landlady. 

I resume my story. She put his bed in the 
bow-window so that he could see the river and 
the ships. The landlady saw after him while 
Rebecca went out in the early morning until she 
could find a ductor. There were a dozen doctors 
close by, and the landlady recommended her to 
one, and Rebecca knocked him up. = 

He put a head out of window, and said: 

What do you want?” 

And Rebecca said, ‘‘ Fle won't do. Pa would 
never stand him.” 

Then she was going to pull at the bell of the 
next doctor's, when the door was suddenly open- 
ed, and a fat gentleman of fifty said to her, ‘‘'The 
advertisement said four o'clock, and it is half past. 
Come in.” Whereupon she marched off; and 
thought, ‘‘ You won’t do, my gentleman.” 
Bother the doctors,” she said. ‘‘ I wish— 
I beg your pardon, Sir,” for she had run up 
against a queer little man with one leg shorter 
than the other, coming round a corner. 

**Go away frém me,” he said, wavingsher off, 
** vou most ridiculous and incautious yong wo- 
man. Iam one saturation of scarlet-fever from 
head to foot. I have been attending a scarlet- 
fever case, and I have pulled my pretty ones 
through. There are between eighty and ninety 
thousand sporicles on your fine velvet cloak at 


this moment; chuck it over your little sister's — 


bed to keep her warm, and then say it was 
me.” 

** You will do,” said Rebecca, emphatically. 

** Well, I suppose so,” said the little gentle- 
man; ‘what do you want?” 

‘* Pistol wound.” 

‘*My Heavens!” he said, turning his queer 
shrewd. little face up to hers. 

‘*Sir,” she answered, 

‘**Ho!” he said. “ Ha! aristocratic; or long 
shore 

Neither. But mysterious.” 

**' Young man dead ?” 

** No, but faint,” said Rebecca. 

“Ha! I'll get\these fever clothes off and 
come directly. What is the house ?” 

Pilot Terrace.” 

**Morley’s? Yes, quite so. You are Miss 
Turner. I warned Morley that he was flying 
his kite too high. I-told him that there would 
be bloodshed if he sought a wife among the 
Aristocrats. And my words have come true, 
you see. Well, you are a wise young lady in 
choosing him. Iam a Romanist myself: Doc- 
tor Slop, you know; hey? Don’t know your 
secret; of course not. 1 knew they would shoot 
some one over you.” 

‘**This has nothing to do-with me,” said Re- 


ca. 

«** Of course not,” said Dr. Barnham. . “‘ Lord 
bless you, we know. Of course not. Bless you! 
call us Jesuits at one moment, and deny us com- 
mon knowledge of the world at another. I'll 
change my fever clothes and come in.” 

The whole story of Mr. Turner’s pistol wound 
was carefully explained to Dr. Barnham by at 
least three people; but he never . believed it. 
He only said, *‘ Yes! yes! quite so. We are 
men of the world, we Catholics.” 

But Barnham was a great acquisition to them. 
He treated Mr. Turner with great skill and don- 
homie; and Mr. Turner loved him and waited 
for his coming. Both men were intensely in 


earnest; Barnham a violent ultramontane, Tur- 


How long, oh my_ 
Puritan brothers, will you make religion hideous | 


ner a violent Protestant. They used to argue 
furiously, the Bishop of Rome was alternately 
the old man of Rome on Mr. Turner's side, a1.) 
something which one does not care to wriic 
about another human being on Pr. Barnham's. 
These two gentlemen used mutually to assure 
one another of the utter impossibility of the 
other’s ultimate salvation, in a way which I daie 
not produce, not believing that God’s mercy de- 
pends on a few details, as these men did. © But 
they liked one another the better for all their 
quarreling: and this quaint little Romanist was 
a of the brightest things in their new short 

Turner would be in the bay-window, looking 
at the ships going to and fro, and would invent 
arguments against the doctor. And he would 
say to Rebecca, ‘‘Come, old girl, give a hand 
next time, and we will smash him, and put an 


to 
And Rebecca would laugh, and cower down 
by her father, and say, ‘‘I won’t say one word 
against him. And you know that you love him 
in your heart.” 

He was indeed the only educated friend they 
had. Mr. Turner was quietly falling away day 
after day, and finding his time getting short, tie 
wrote notes to several people calling on them to 
come. 

Lord Ducetoy was the first. ‘‘How de do, 
my lord ?” said Turner. ‘*I have summoned up 


the pharitom. 


— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LORD DUCETOY’s PROPOSALS. 
Herz first she to learn the artistic value 


began 
and beauty of tones, crossed indefinitely by oiher 


tones, perfectly harmonious, and sometimes with- 
out incident. At times of the night when tlie 
tide was even brimming full, and she was watch- 
ing, she would open the window, and hear the 
sounds of the river, all melted into one, and as- 
sisted by the dull under-tone of the city. At 
first, in her ignorance and her cockney ishness, 
she had thought that the city was the sea; and 
that the eternal crawling hum, waxing and wan- 
ing in the night, was the crawling of the break- 
ers upon the shore; but Lord Ducetoy, standing 
in the balcony with her one evening, laughed at 
her for thinking so, and pointed out her mistake. 

** But water runs down hill, my lord; and the 
water is running that way.” 

** My fair cockney cousin, do you not notice 
that it runs the other way sometimes ?” 

Yes, it was so. Her beloved sea was further 
off than she thought, and it was silent to her. 
He was right. She had mistaken the music of 
the hated city for the dim, far-heard melody of 
the free sea. 

‘*Do you ever sail upon the sea, my lord ?” 
she said. 3 

*‘Not at present,, my lady,” he, answered. 


‘Your good father has given me the meuns of | 
keeping a yacht, and when the king has his own | 


again perhaps you will sail with me. 
heard from Mr. Morley ?” 
- **Not one word. Nor from Hartop or Hetty, 
either. I am all alone, with my father.” 

‘* Except for me,” he said. 


Have you 


‘¢Except for you,” she answered, looking — 


straight at him; ‘“‘exactly. It is very kind of 
you to come here and see us.” - 

** Now, Rebecca, I want to have a serious 
talk with you. I shall offend you deeply, I know ; 
but a man must speak what is in him, or—” 

** Hold his tongue.” 

‘Exactly. I am not going to hold mine. 
Rebecca, do you know that 1 love you hearti- 


‘‘T thought you did, and I am very glad. I | 


suppose there is not the wildest chance of my 
ever seeing Lady Ducetoy ?” fe 

**Not if you go to the South Sea Islands. 
But, Rebecca, do you love me?” 

**'Very much indeed.” 

Dead stop. Rebecca had some dim idea that 
he was going to make a fool of himself; and she 
was not going to help him. | 

‘*T suppose,” he said, in a very awkward man- 
ner, ‘‘that no one was ever placed in a more 
difficult position than I am at this present mo- 
ment.” 

Rebecca merely stood and looked at him. 

** You see, I don't know how to begin.” ! 

““Well, then, don't begin,” said Rebecca. 
** No one wants you to.” | 

**Yes, but you don’t know. I have a great 

nal admiration for you, and I am your cous- 
in, and I think you an uncommonly gentlemanly 


old fellow, one of the most splendid creatures— 


and one of the most admirably formed ladies I 
have ever met. Now, cousin Rebecca, I am 
under terribly great obligations to you for your 
gallantry. I don’t know what your father has 
done for me, or how his affairs are. ‘Tell me 
one thing ; what money shall you have when you 
marry Mr. Morley?” 
Rebecca gave a gasp of relief; she was afraid 
that he was going to talk some sentimental neu- 
sense.  *‘I don’t suppose we shall have any.” 
she said. ‘* Hagbut has drained away pa’s cash 
for Carry’s settlements. I should have liked to 
take him money, and yet I shouldn't.” 
don’t understand,” said Lord Ducetoy. 
« ‘*Can’t you see that, cousin? I should like 
to take him money, because I should like him 
to have money for his works and his charitics, 
for which he lives. Yet I should also like to go 
to him, cousin, saying, ‘You chose me, 2: d 
here [ am, without one penny. Will vou ti lc 
me still?’ And he would. And he would hve 
me better without the money than wiih it. Te: 
if I had all Carry’s money it would only be 
cloud between us. He, the noblest man in all 
the world, has honored poor little me, with all 
my indiscretions and errors, above all women in 
the world. And I would sooner go to him ix 
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Jorma pauperis. You are talking to an attor- 
ney s daughter, you know.” | 

‘** But Rebecca, do you mean to say that you, 
would sooner marry a mere dissenting clergy- 
man withoug money than with? .It is totally in- 
credible to me why you should marry him at all: 
but without the power over him which money 
could give. Are you mad ?” 

“Not in the least. When you find in your 
order: as fine a gentleman as George Morley I 
shall be glad to hear from you.” 

** He must be an exception.” 

** Of course he is,” said she. *‘ There is anoth- 
er exception coming to plague pa. Stay and see 
the other exception, and finish what-you were 
going to say.” 2 

** Well, Rebecca, I only wanted to know this. 
If.money should run short with you, will you ac- 
cept some from me?” 


Certainly,” said Rebecca. ‘‘Iam very much . 


obliged to you. Some of your money may come 
in very useful, if pa has been drawn dry by Aim, 
and if we have not got any of it. We should be 
very glad of some of yours under those circum- 
stances.” 

‘* A few thousands,” began Lord Ducetoy. 

**' Thousands!” said Rebecca, laughing. ‘‘If 
you can find us £150 some day, it is quite as 
much as we are fit to be trusted with. Don’t 
give George Morley more. 
it away. ‘Tell me. Is this offer of money all 
you were going to say to me when you began ?” 

** Tt was all, indeed.” | 

** Bless me, I thought you were going to talk 
nonsense tome. You were not, were you?” 

‘**I assure you, Rebecca, that I had not the 
least intention of doing so.” ae 

** Quire sure?” 

‘*[ am not quite sure that you-are sane in 
dreaming of such a thing. Come, you are the 
very last person on the face of the earth that I 
would dare to talk nonsense.to. How Mr. Mor- 
ley got into his present position with you I don’t 
know. I would not ha. dared to say as much 
as he has dared. Cousin, I only wanted to try 
and help you, and you are so very quaint and 
emportée that I had to beat about the bush. I 
was a little in love with you once, but I have 
quite got over any little sentimental feeling of 
that sort.” 

‘They had come into the upper room out of 
the balcony as he said this, and she said, ‘*‘ Bend 
down your head, my lord.” 
down to her and she kissed him, saying, ‘‘ You 
are a good man, cousin, and we understand one 
another.” 7 

And if any one thinks she was wrong, I hap- 
pen to disagree with them. ) 

Since. Eve kissed her first-born (unfortunately 
for the illustration, Cain, I believe, unless some 
new state papers have been grubbed out at Fetter 
lane or Simancas ‘to the contrary) no purer kiss 
was given or received than Rebecca gave to Lord 
Ducetoy. And he, being a gentleman, knew it. 

'** Now let us come down stairs,” she said. 
‘“* You have spoken of Mr. Morley as a dissent- 
ing minister. As if they were all alike. As if 
you Nobles were all alike.” And she gave illus- 
trations. ‘Come and see what I have escaped, 
will you?” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
BREAKING WINDOWS. 


Wuy do people break windows? Some do it 
to get locked up; but I do not mean them. 
Why do people who do not want to be locked up 
at all habitually break windows?. Who breaks 
windows? Every one. You, and I, and Re- 
becca. Youand I are wise people, and hold our 
hands from a window, unless we can get some- 
thing by breaking it. Now Rebecca was a fool, 
and never could keep her hands off a window. 
Morley said she was nearly as bad as Hetty. 

There is something very exasperating to a 
ceftain kind of mind in a smooth square of plate- 
glass. One does not demand much, one 6nly 
demands what nature will give, at any point, at 
any time of the year. Half and quarter tints, 
melting into one another, yet making a great 
harmony, and an ‘‘arrangement,” as great as 
‘lurner's Heidelberg. 
wanted, though she had never seen it, and’ could 
not tell you exactly what she did want. She 
knew, however, that plate-glass’with gas behind 
it exasperated her. So she was given to window 
bre Nei 


g. 

One says she had never learned the subtle, in- 
terminable delight and beauty of half tints. It 
is not true. She had learned it from Mr. Mor- 
And now 
she came down stairs with Lord Ducetoy, of the 
prairies, thinking about Morley of the sea: of 
men with an inconceivable number of half and 
quarter loves about them: and she found Hag- 
buat and Carry ; plate-glass and gas. A window, 
_ a bald, shallow window. She instantaneously 
broke it, with the first stone she could find—and 
you can generally find a stone if you stoop down. 

It was very naughty of her. I offer no de- 
fense. I am not bound to carry a heroine 
through every thing. Still Hagbut and Carry, 
sitting in a row, drinking tea and smiling, were 
not calculated to make any one the less petulant. 

** Where have you been, Rebecca ?” said her 
father. 
‘* Up stairs, with Lord Ducetoy.” 
** Did you hear Mr. Hagbut come in ?” 
** Yes, L heard him.” 
‘* Where. were you ?” 
** In. the upper 


y. 

** Becky, old girl,” said Mr. Turner. ‘‘ Don't 
say such things.” 

“Why not? Yen ought to tell the truth, 
ought you not? And I was kissing Lord 
Ducetoy on the stairs.” 

Hagbut said, very quietly, ‘‘ For my part, not 
being a gentleman myself, 


passage, kissing Lord Duce- 


J 


He would,only give | 


And he bent it - 


That was all Rebecca* 


company. of even an ordinary gentleman, still 
more so in the company of a nobleman. How- 
ever, by your confession of having kissed his 
lordship on the stairs, my elephantine awk- 
wardness is somewhat easier to bear. About 
the outrageous impropriety of the thing happen- 
ing at all, and of Rebecca telling about it after- 
ward, I say nothing. But from all I can hear, 
two very good people have kissed one another, 
and are not ashamed of it either.” . 

Lord Ducetoy laughed aloud. ‘It was her, 
you_know, Padre, mind that. She kissed me 
in the passage. You believe me, I am sure.” 

** My lord, I am bound to believe the statement 
of any hereditary legislator, the more particular- 
ly in this case because I am perfectly certain that 
you woyld never have obtained the favor on your 
own account.” 

Carry sat utterly aghast. Lord Ducetoy had 
kissed Becky in the passage, and they were all 

-making fun of it. Her husband was laughing, 
and Becky and Lord Ducetoy were smiling. She 
began to 

Hagbut did not attend to her at first, for his 
eyes were fixed on Mr. Turner. He turned sud- 
denly on Carry and ordered her to run for the 
doctor. 

** Rebecca, look at your father,” he said. 
‘*Good heavens and earth! it can’t be so, 
ph we have been chattering nonsense here. 

Qfway, Rebecca, go and fetch the landlady, or 
the surgeon, or the fire-engine, or some one. My 
lord, things have gone wrong here. Are you 
afraid of death ?” 

**Is he dead ?” said Lord Ducetoy. 


GENERAL PATRICK HENRY J ONES, 
POSTMASTER NEW YORK CITY. 


GENERAL JONES, the new Postmaster of New 
_York city, is an Irishman by birth. Twenty-five 
years ago he came to this country with his father. 
He was then a lad of ten years of age. He served 
with gallantry in the late civil war, entering the 
service as a private in the Thirty-séventh New 
York Volunteers in May, 1861. He was soon 
elected second-lieutenant by his company, and 
from this post he was promoted. to the first- 
heutenancy, then to the post of major of the 
regiment, and in October, 1862, to the rank of 
colonel, assuming command of the One Hundred 
and Fifty-fourth New York. He went through 
all the campaigns under Pore arfd Burnsipk, 
up to the battle of Chancellorsville, where he was 
badly wounded and taken prisoner. On his re- 
covery he managed to get out of the hands of thé 
rebels, and was sent. with his' regiment to the 
Western army, then operating under SHErR- 
MAN. He participated in the campaign from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, and with such marked 
coolness and bravery that he was recommended 
_by Generals HooKER and Howarp for promo- 
tion to the position of Brigadier-General. Presi- 
dent LINCOLN, on receiving these recommenda- 
tions, immediately telegraphed General SHERMAN 
to know his opinion in regard to this promotion, 
and General SHERMAN replied that it was one 
eminently proper to be made, on account of his 
gallant services in the field; whereupon he was 
made a full Brigadier-General, which-position he 
held through the war, participating from that 
. time in all the campaigns of General SHErR- 
MAN. He resigned his military rank June 15, 
1865. The same year he was elected Clerk of 
_ the Court of Appeals on the Republican ticket, 
and served his official term. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Fenton to the Registership 
of New York, to fill the unexpired term of Gen- 
eral CHARLES G. Hatpryg. He was succeeded 
in this position by the eleetion of MicHart Con- 
NOLLY. ‘The proceeds of this office, after de- 
fraying expenses, he paid over to the widow of 
General Hatpine. General Jongs was a Demo- 
crat before the war, is a lawyer by profession, 
and was Governor Frenton’s law partner before 
the breaking out of the Rebellion. - 


HON.-THOMAS H. NELSON, 
MINISTER TO MEXICO. 


- Hon. Tuomas H. Netson, of Indiana, recent- 
ly appointed Minister to Mexico, is a native of 
Mason County, Kentucky, and is about forty- 
five years of age. He is brother of Colonel A. 
D. Netson, and of the late General WiLLIAmM 
Ne son, United States Army. He removed 
early in life to Rockville, Indiana, and subse- 
quently to Terre Haute, where he still resides ; 
and in that State has for more than twenty years 
been prominent in politics, in law, and, since 
1861, in the diplomatic service of the gountry. 
Prior to 1861 Mr. NeLson was principally known 


power in his own and other Western States, as 
well as one of the founders, with Senator MorToN 
and ABRAHAM LINCOLN, of the national Repub- 
lican party. Upon the accession of the latter to 
the Presidency, however, he selected Mr. NEL- 
SON, always his friend and often his legal oppo- 
nent, to represent this Government as its Minis- 
ter to Chili. The historical years—from 1861 
to 1866, during which Mr. NELson occupied this 
position—were freighted both in the United 
States and Chili with occurrénces which at once 
gave scope to and demonstration of his activity, 
fidelity, and abilities. Though convulsed. by in- 
ternal rebellion, the Federal Government lield 
claims: of large amount against Chili, ‘These 
Mr. NELson pressed with such clearness and 
force as to secure their immediate and full pay- 
ment; and at the same time so ably represented 
_ the issues in controversy in this Republic that 
Mr. Lanco.n was constrained to declare that the 
Government and people of Chili were the stanch- 
| est: friends which the United States possessed. 
During Mr. Netson’s incumbency of this Mis- 


I am uneasy in the | sion, and while he was President of the Diplo- | servatory; 


as an advocate and debater of great address and. 


matic Corps at Santiago, occurred the war be- 
tween Spain and Chili, and to-the American 
Em dor more than to any other man does 
the latter country attribute the correct under- 
standing of, and consequent sympathy with, its 
own side of the struggle which contemporary 
governments displayed. His dispatches to the 
State Department are thoroughly American in 
tone, and are graphic in their delineation of the 


attention. Upon his return home in 1866 Mr. 
NELSON at once threw himself into the memor- 
able canvass in behalf of@he Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and spoke, from Kentucky to Kansas, to 
immense audiences ot people. Unanimously se- 
lected to head the Republican electoral ticket 
last year in Indiana, Mr. NeLson, “as is the 
custom of the country,” canvassed and spoke in 
nearly every county in the State, until it was tri- 
umphantly carried for Grant and Co.Fax, him- 
self bearing its electoral vote to the Capital. A 
few days ago the President nominated Mr. Nret- 
SON to succeed General Rosecrans in Mexico, 
and, although contemporary appointments were 
critically scanned, his own was at once reported 
upon and confirmed by the unanimous vote of 
both parties in the Senate. 


OBSERVATORIES AT WASHINGTON 
AND PRINCETON. 


situated southwest of the Executive Mansion, 
upon an elevated site overlooking the Potomac 
River. It was originally designed and used for 
a hydrographical office. The preparation of 
wind and current charts, the regulation of chro- 
nometers, and the other branches of hydrograph- 
ical research, still occupy the principal care of 
those in charge, astronomical investigation be- 
ing made secondary. ‘The Transit instrument, 
shown in one of our cuts on page 317, is in the 
west wing of the building. It is a 7-foot achro- 
matic, with an aperture of 5.3 inches, and was 
made by Ertet & Son of Munich. The glass 
and brass work of the instrument cost $10,000. 

The chronometer room is also shown in one 
of our cuts. All the chronometers of the Navy 
are here regulated by means of an electric clock. 
The Observatory is open to visitors between the 
hours of 9 a.M. and 3 p.m., and a courteous offi- 
cer is always in attendance to render all needed 
assistance and to furnish information. 

The Halsted Observatory, erected for the Col- 
, lege of New Jersey at. Princeton, is built of sand- 
stone, and consists of a central-tower of an oc- 
tagonal form and of two smaller towers, also oc- 
tagonal in shape which are connected with the 
central tower in the manner indicated in our en- 
graving. 

The length of the whole building is 101 feet, 
and the height of the middle tower up to the 

_girdle of the dome is about 40 feet. The girdle 
is about 4 feet wide, and the dome surmounting 
this is hemispherical in form and 40 feet in di- 
ameter, so that the entire height from the ground 
to the top of the dome is 65 feet. Each of the 
small octagonal towers is surmounted by a me- 
tallic dome, and their dimensions are about one- 
half of those of the great tower. ‘These smaller 
towers, or wings, will contain an astronomical 
library and offices for the use of the observer. 
The walls of the whole edifice are about 2 feet 
thick, and built in the most substantial man- 
ner. 

The telescope will be supported by the solid 
pier of. sandstone, thoroughly grouted with ce- 
ment, already constructed within the main tower, 
and which itself rests upon the solid rock, from 
14 to 18 feet below the surface of the ground. 
Its dimensions are about 31 feet by 26 feet at the 

base, on which the structure is carried squarely 
up to within 4 feet of the surface, whence it tapers 
gradually to the top; where it is 11 feet square, 
upon a level with the main floor of the Ob- 
servatory, and 18 feet above the ground. Upon 
this pier is placed a granite base 10 feet square 
and | foot thick, from which rises a solid column 
of Quincy granite, weighing 32, tons, and some 
15 feet high, so that when the telescope is mount- 

~ ed on it the centre of motion of the telescope will 
be as high as the middle of the girdle of the dome. 
The dome itself, which is of wrought iron, coy- 
ered with a bright composite metal, like the 
smaller domes, rests upon 40 pulleys arranged in 
a ring upon a circular railway, and so fixed as to 
obtain great ease of motion for the revolving 
dome, and security against derangement of any 
part of this apparatus. ‘The dome has the usual 
facilities of sliding shutters, but of greatly en- 
larged dimensions, the opening being uo less than 
6 feet wide. 

It is contemplated that the telescope shall have 
an object-glass of 25 inches in diameter and a 
focal length of at least 30 feet, being as large as 
any achromatic refracting telescope yet attempt- 
ed, and larger than any of the same kind in this 
country. 

The plan fixed upon for this Observatory at 
the outset, and thus far steadily pu , has been 
to furnish it with one large instrament such as 
has been described, for special résearch, and with 
such other appliances as may be indispensable. 
It is proposed that the telescope shall be con- 
structed hy ALvaAN CLARK & Sons, of Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts, who have deservedly 
obtained a distinction in their art equal to that 
of any opticians in the world. 

The cost of the Observatory, thus far, has been 
about $50,000, which has all been defrayed by 
one generous donor, General N. Norris Har- 
step, of Newark, New Jersey, afier whom the 
Observatory has been named. ‘ihis gift is but 
one of the ways in which his liberality and pub- 
lie spirit have been exhibited. ‘ihe late Kev. 
legacy to be applied to the purposes of the Ub- 

4 in fet, the Observatory itself is the 


grave events and inte:ests which came under his | 


THE National Observatory at Washington is 


result of an agreement between General Hat- 
S8TeED and Dr. VAN RENSSELAER. ~ 

It is under the charge of Professor Sternen 
ALEXANDER, LL.D., the distinguished Professor 
of Astronomy at Princeton, whose attainments, 
and especially his extension of the Nebylar Hy- 
pothesis of La PLace, have given him so high.a 
position among scientific men. The friends of 
science as well as of the College should see to it 
that the Observatory be armed with an instru- | 
ment such as has been described—and which 
must be a very costly one—with the least possi- 
ble delay. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
“Spreit Puotoerarny” continued to excite the pub- 
lic mind last week—but the material side of the ques- 
tion was presented. Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry and Mr. 
Blunt, counsels for the prosecution, ‘brought various 


witnesses on the stand to show “how ghosts were ~ 


made.” One witness—Mr. Bogardus—eaid there were 
more ways of producing these so-called spirit photo- - 
graphs than he could count up; he could produce the 
picture of an angel flying over a man’s head, or put 
horns on his head without his kuowing that any 
thing unusual had been dune; an acute photographer | 
might find out the trick; but he had deceived some 
good ones; he could take an impression on.a sensitive 
plate, put the plate aside, either in the bath or else- 
where, and then bring it out and take a second pic- 


.ture on it. When the, plate is developed both pic- 


tures will be developed together. This method, how- 
ever, sometimes does not call up the de-ired spirits. 
For example, an artist once took the likeness of a 
man surrounded by the majestic apparitions of Web- 
ster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, and Napoleon. Bnt the 
sitter desired the disembodied presence of Washing- 
ton, and this was not to be evoked, the artist no+ 
having made the neceasary preparation. 

Mr. Mason, Secretary of the Photographic Branch 
of the American Institute, testified that the “ spirit 
photographs” could be made by taking a negative, 
and making a positive from it, which was subsequent- 
ly used to maké a spirit picture. It was easy to de- 
ctive any one. He produced a small camera in court, 
and explained the matter practically. He described 
also one of his own processes in which the negative 
used was a piece of transparent mica having a ficure 
upon it. He showed how by manipulating this with 
dexterity the impression of the figu¢e on it could be 
made on the sensitive plate and thus produce a ghost. 
His exposition of the matter created much merriment. 
Testimeny was also rendered that the “ ghosts” in 
some of Mr. Mumler’s pictures, which were exhibit- 
ed, could not have been in front of the camera at the 
same time with the sitter, because the lights Snd 
shadows of the one were opposed to those of the 
other. 

In regard to the alleged likeness of the “ ghosts” 
to deceased friends,<t was in evidence that persons 
had been honestly deceived by their imaginations, 
the same “ spirit” having appeared on different plates, 
and béen regoguized (!) as that of different persons! 
The dimness of the portraits aided the deception, and 
occasionally an extraordinary likeness to some de-~-»s 
ceased person happened to exist, or to be imagined. 

The Princess Louise is to be married next July; tLen 
QueenWWictoria will have only one unmarried daughter 
—the Princess Beatrice. | ‘ 

Hall's Journal of Health gives a timely warning not ° 
to put on thinner under-clothing too early in the sea- 
son; also, that when clothing is to be diminished, it 
should be done in the morning when first dressing. 
At this time of year housekeepers shoild not be in too 
much of a hurry to put their fire-places in summer or- ° 
der. The comfort and health of a whole family are 
often seriously disturbed by sitting in chilly rooms 
mornings and evenings. In-order to keep well one 
should avoid exposures during the change of seasons. 

The Evening Post gives what it calls a “nice little 
bill” of $4639 32, incurred by a legislative committee 
who visited this city to ‘investigate elections”—the 


‘items being largely such as {‘ brandy and wine,” “‘ci- 


gars,” “dinners,” “livery,” ‘ theatres,” “whisky.” 
The bill contains at least thirty eeparate charges for 
tickets to theatres. The Post remarks that it will be 
seen that this committee’ was obliged to drink a good 
deal of brandy, whisky, and wine; that it smoked a 
great many cigars; that it visited many theatres ; that 
it gave a number of dinners; that it rode in a great 
many carriages; and had only fifty doliare’ worth of 
medical attendance—all which shows that the Speak- 
er selected for members of this committee remarkably 
vigorous men. 

Miss Van Lew, the new Postmistress of Richmond 
is reported to have made many postal reforms in that 
city. She has placed two ladies in charge of the 
ladies’ delivery; has increased the facilities for regis- 
tration and money orders, and she intends also to és- 
tablish street letter-boxes, and distribute the mails 
throughout the city promptly on arrival. 

Pittsburg, Penusylvania, was lust week the scene 
of a singular execution. Executions are common 


- enough, and all kinds of criminals—the careless aud 


the hardened, the weak and frightened, and the sto- 
ically indifferent—mount the scaffold. But it is not 
often that one against whom the blackest crimes have 
been proved goes cheerfully to an ignominious, death, 
even sthiling upon the gallows. Such seems to have 
been the conduct of Louis Lane, a negro of perhaps 
fifty years old, who suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law for poisoning his sixth wife. About twelve 
years ago he attempted to poison his fifth wife; but 
failing in that, he tried to destroy her by setting fire 
to the house, in which she was confined in an upper 
room. Fortunately she escaped from the building. 
For this attempt he was sent to the Penitentiary six 
years. Three of his previous wives Wied under very 
suspicious circumstances. During his trial he was 
cool und calm, and often apparently unconcerned, and 
he maintained the same bearing in prison. 

A recent writer oft the fashions says: ‘‘A trip to 
Saratoga, with the tour of the lakes afierward, in- 
volves more of trouble and more of expense in the 
preparation than a trip to Europe. For the latter 


‘all that is required is a conple of suits, a water-proof 


lack round hat, a blue veil, and plenty of 
collars and pocket- handkerchiefs. 
writer then goes on to remark that it is very difficult 
to tell what is really necessary for the first-mentioned 
trip, the ideas of people vary so much, but enumerates 
sundry silk, satin, and grenadine suits which form the 
ontfit of a lady who expects to frequent the watering- 
places this summer. It is a pity one can not travel in 
our own country more sensibly. Ladies who will re: 
a good fashion in this respect will be a blessing to 
the community. 

The young ladies of a Virginia female seminary have 
decided that mind of woman ie not capable of 
high a degree of cultivation as that of the oppverite 
sex.” Very modest of them to come to euch a conclu- 
sion! They have doubtless become tired of studying. 
We question whether a New England Seminary would 
unanimously arrive at sach a decision ! | 
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ROGUE TARASKA. 


@ranslatev from the Russian. 


[This story is a good specimen of the quaint and 
naive sjmplicity of the old Slavonic narrative-style. 
The student of German literature will observe a cer- 
tain resemblance to some parts of Grimm’s tale of 
The Master-Thief"} 


THERE was a certain gentleman who had a 
cook called Taraska, one to whom stealing was 
like the bread of life. Every thing that came in 
his way, whish! it was gone, and never came 
back again. ‘There was no telling what ways his 
master tried to break him of this foul habit—but 
try as he-might, he took nothing by his trouble. 
At last he thought to. himself, Well, it must be 
one thing or the other—either break him of this 
way of stealing, or else put an end to him alto- 
gether.” So he sent for Taraska to speak with 
him. 

** Well, Taraska, have vou learned well how 
to steal vet 

“Pretty well, but not just as it should. be. 
See now. jf you had sent me to study with my 
uncle I’d have been quite a professor by now, for 


‘my uncle's first-rate hand at thieving, and knows 


all the ins and outs of it.*’ ee : 

This was a piece of good news for the master, 
who thought he had discovered a nice way of 
getting ‘Taraska off his hands without any more 
trouble. |So the very next morning he called 
him up, furnished him with all that he could want 
for a journey, and bade him God-spe¢d on his 
way. When he came to his uncle. the old man 
received him very affectionately, and agreed read- 
ily enough to teach him the practical parts of the 
science of thieving. Accordingly, after givmg 
him two or three days’ holiday to freshen him 
upiafter his journey, ‘Taraska’s uncle proposed to 
his nephew to go a little walk through the forest. 
Very good—away they went.  By-and-by the 


**NOT A BIT OF SOLE TO BE SEEN!” 


-uncle began look- 


‘top of that big 


‘what's more, she’s 
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mg about ‘on ev- 
ery side, till at 
last he got his eye 
on a- tall tree 
which seemed to 
be what he want- 
ed. He pointed 
to the topmost Ry 
branch and said: - | 
‘*'Taraska, my 
lad, do you see 
that raven’s nest 
up yonder, on the 


creer .° 

‘“* Ay, ay, un- 
cle, I see it clear- 
ly enough; and 
what’s more, the 
mother’s at home, 
sitting upon her 
eggs.” 
** You've hit it, 
my boy; and > 


asleep, and the 
thmg is to carry 
off the eggs with- 
out waking her.” 

‘* Well, uncle, I suppose it can be done ; steal- 
ing is just stealing, after all.” 

‘* Ah, but there’s a way of doing every thing, 
too. Now just watch and see’ how J do it; Vil 
climb up and take all the eggs from under the 
mother without: her feeling it a bit.” 

Up went the uncle. Five minutes passed, 
neither more nor less: look now—there are all 
the eggs in the uncle’s hands! 

‘** Bravo, uncle!” said Taraska; ‘‘ you're the 
one for doing things. It’s no joke taking eggs 
from under a sleeping raven. But 
see now, you've not been sleeping or 
dreaming either, and yvet—where are 
the soles of your boots ?” 

The uncle put up one foot, then 
the other, and sure enough his feet 
were looking through his boots, and 
not a bit of sole to be seen. And 

‘f MX) the reason of this was that Taraska, 
nS While his uncle was getting up the 
my, tree so cleverly, had whipped out his 
knife and shaved off the soles of his 
boots (which were brand-new ) with- 
out the old man knowing any thing 
about it. 

Not many days after this Taras- 
ka’s uncle invited his nephew to as- 
sist him in robbing a monastery 
Which stood but a little way from 
their haunt. So off they set; and, 
not to make a long-story of it, they 
‘cleaned out the holy place from top 
to bottom. 

By this time Taraska began to 
think that he had pretty nearly com- 
pleted his education; so back he 
went to his old master. . But sucha 
guest was not at all to the master’s 
taste, and he began to cast about 
for some way of getting rid of him. 
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At last he hit upon 
a plan; and eall- 


- 


he put on a pleas- 
ant face, and said 
to him very kind- 


Well, Taras- 
ka, have you he- 
come a first-rate 
thief by this 
time ?” 

**So-so; I ¢an 
not praise my- 
self, but I’m not 


I might be.” 

And whatev- 
er I set you cto 
steal, could you 
stéal it, do you 
think ?” 

‘With your 


will hardly find 


‘ 


‘Very good— 
now we ll see what 
you can do. If 
you succeed in what I set vou, your fortune’s 
made; but if not, I'll hand you over to the sol- 


HELP! ’ 


diers (7. ¢., deliver you to justice). To you see, 


yonder comes a priest leading a cow. Can you 
steal me that cow, do you think, without the 
priest seeing you?” 


‘* To be sure I can,” says Taraska; ‘‘ only Bive 


me a pair of small boots.’ 

The master brought him the boots, and away 
went Taraska. He made a circuit through the 


forest, and coming out on the high-road about | 


a hundred yards in front of the 
priest, threw one boot in the middle 
of the road, and slipped behind the 
trees again. Presently the pricst 
came_along, and seeing the boot ly- 
ing there, picked it up. 

** What‘’a famous boot for my son 
now, if there had only been a pair 
of them! But as it is an odd one 
I'll e’en let. it lie.” 

But Taraska, coming up the min- 
ute he was gone, took the boot again, 
and making another round among 
the trees, came out a good way 
ahead, and threw the boot into the 
road as before. The priest came 
along and espied it. “ee 

** Ah, now! what a fool I was not 
to keep the other, and then I'd 
have had the pair of them! I'll just 
go back and get it.” 

And tying the cow to a tree, he 
set off. But meanwhile ‘Taraska 
stepped nimbly in, cut the rope, and 
marched off with the cow right into 
his master’s yard. 

But the master was no happier 
than a wolf in a trap when he saw 
how Taraska had managed; and he 
determined in some way or other to 
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just so bad at it as. 


good leave, 


fault with my fin- 


‘ 


be even with him yet. So he called him up, and 
said: ** This is all very well; but do you think 
you could steal the plate off my dinner-table ?” 
_** Nothing easier,”’ says Taraska, very coolly. 
** Very good—if you can do it, well done you! 
but if not, to the soldiers you go forthwith.” 
Next day there was a great dinner at the mas- 
ter’s house, and ‘Taraska made himself very busy 
in the kitchen; he helped to cook theAlinner, car- 
ried pans and dishes, and was like a man with 
three hands. But all this time he did not forget 
his own business; for, as soon as all was ready, he 
took.a peasant whom he had bribed for the pur- 
pose, smeared him with honey, and stuck him full 
of black feathers, and then bade him creep into the 


_ great stove in the dining-hall, and do as he had 


been told, Presently in came all the guests, and 
sat round the table; and among them came the 
prior of a monastery close by. Now he (as it 
happened) took his seat exactly opposite the stove 
in which Taraska’s man was hidden. Well, just 
as dinner was beginning, the door of the stove 
opened quietly, and out popped a black, horrid- 
looking head, all covered with feathers. But no 
one noticed it except the prior, who got a terri- 
ble start. After a time the bogie peered out 
again, and grinned, and put out his tongue at 
the prior, who fell all of a tremble, and began 
crossing himself at a great rate. $‘ Heaven pre- 


“serve me!” says he to himself, ** what evil can I 


have done that the devil should be sent to tor- 
ment me like this, miserable sinner that I am ?” 
The thought had scarcely passed through his 
mind when suddenly the bogie jumped out of the 
stove with a great whoop, and began dancing 
round the table. Then nothing was heard but 
dear!” and Help! help!” Away ran all 
the guests, one faster than another; two or three 
fainted and rolled under the table; the master 
seized his pistols and rushed after the bogie, fol- 
lowed by one or two of the gentlemen. As soon 
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as they were gone our 
hero made a clean sweep 
of the plate. 

When the master came 
to think over the mat- 
ter, and remembered how 
things had gone, he was 
so wild that you could 
not have held him with 
a cart-rope; and he’ 
swore vehemently that, 
come what might, he 
would find means to pay 
Taraska for all that he 
had done. At last a 
thought came into his 
head, and he called up 
-Taraska, and said to him, 
with as pleasant a face 
as he could put on: 

** Well, ‘Taraska, my 
lad, you've done famous- 
ly; there’s no denying it. 
Now I'm going to set you 
one task more, and then 
yowre a free man. Do 
you think you could steal 
my money-chest? If so, 
the money's yours; but 
if not, why, then to the 
soldiers!” 

**T shall be most hap- 
py,” said 'Taraska, very 
politely; ‘*and the soon- 
er the better.” 


‘ 


his way; and, bethinking } 
himself that woman’s wit | 
is sometimes sharper than TUT TTT | 


‘**T'll tell you what to 
do,” said she; ‘‘ when 
night comes on put the 
chest in this corner, and 
I'll sit down upon it; and 
you sit beside me and 
keep watch, with your 
pistols. on the table in 
front of you, ready to 
hand; and we'll keep 

ratch till he comes, and 
if he gets the money then, 


Ne 


let him say.that he outwitted me 2” And as she | quently all the windows on the ground - floor 


said, so it was done; ng when all was ready the 
master began to rub his hands and chuckle, say- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ Come, I’ve got him this time, I 
think. Let us see how he'll get out of it now!” 

But in the mean time Taraska had run off to 
his uncle (who happened to be in the village), 
and engaged him to assist by the offer of a share 
of the booty. So, in the first place, they made 
a kind of dummy with a sheep-skin and a block 
of wood; then ‘Taraska dressed up. his uncle in 
an old uniform belonging to the District Inspect- 
or of Police, which they had stolen some time 
before: and in this way they set off to the mas- 
ters house. It was summer time, and conse- 
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were open; so Taraska took the dummy in his 
arms, and lifted it till its head came above the 
window-sill: The moment the head appeared 
the master, who was on the watch, fired a pistol 
full at it. Immediately there came a fearful 
groan, and the sound of a heavy fall; and then 
all was still. 

‘* Hallo! hallo there!” cried Taraska’s uncle, 
coming round the corner in the inspector’s uni- 
form; ‘what does all this mean? Here's a 
man murdered under your very windows, and 
you don’t even stir a foot to help him, or to 
seize the murderer! Just be so kind as to step 
this way, will you ?” 
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and every thing in the 
world, a thousand times 
over. But no-sooner had 

he turned his back than 
‘Taraske slipped quietly 
into the house, and went 
straight tothervom where 
the master’s wife was still 

« keeping guard over the 
chest, and wondering 
why her husband did not 
come baek. 
‘well now,«my 
love!” said Taraska, in 

a whisper, imitating the 
master’s voice; I’ve fin- 
= islied that rascal at last, 

and a good job too. He 
wont come to rob us 
-again in a hurry, Dll be 
. bound. Now, then, give 
-me'*the chest, and I'll 
put it back in my cabinet; 
it’s no good sitting up over 
ae it all night, now that there 
is nothing more to fear.” 
= Now at night, as we all 
SS know, it is generally very 
dark; and- it was nowe 

the lighter now that the 
master had carried off 
thelantern. Consequent- 
ly, the good lady, who 
could not see a bit of 
Taraska, never dreame,l 
i)“ but that #-Wwas her hus- 


MANO 


Out came the master with a very bad grace, 

carrying his lantern-in his hand, and there, sure 


enough, ‘was a dead body (or something very | 


like one) lving on the ground, and the inspector 
of police, to all appearance, standing beside it. 

‘** This is a’pretty business for you to be mixed 
up in, my friend,” said the pretended inspector, 
very sternly. ‘‘ Be off with you this minute to 
the constable’s hut, and get every thing ready 
for taking the deposition; and I, in the mean 


time, will go round the village and make farther | 


inquiries respecting the affair.” 


| 
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band who was speaking ; 
so she handed over the 
chest without more ado, 
‘Taraska immediately 
marched ont of the house 
with it, hid it among the 
bushes, and then, going 
into the kitehen and eurl- 
ing himself up beside the 
stove, he went comfourta- 
= bly off to sleep. 
In the mean time his 
master, who had waited 
at- the constable’s 
till he was tired without 
hearing any thing more 
of the murder, thought 
he might just as well go 


ww 


hut - 


home and see’ that his money-c¢hest was all 


right; so back he went accordingly, lantern and 
all. 

‘* Why, wife, where’s the chest?” 

‘* Why, my love, you took it away yourself, 
you know, about half an hour ago. What have 
vou been doing all the time since then ?” 

The master gave a kind of roar, like a bear 


hit by a bullet, and bumped his head against the ~ 


wall as if he had suddenly gone mad. 
‘¢ Oh, but Iam an old fool!” howled he ; **see 
now if I haven't Jet that villain take me in again! 


Away went the master accongney; trailing Well, it’s no use trying to get over him, I can 


one’ foot after the other, and cursing Taraska, 
the money-chest, himself, the inspector of police, 


see that, so Il just send him about his business, 
and never have any thing more to do with him. 
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TALKING BIRDS, 


Centars birds gre known to utter strange 


sounds, the origin of which has much puzzled | 


the ornithologists. The Brown Owl which hoots 
is hence called the Screech Owl. A musical friend 
ot Gilbert White tried all the owls that were his 
near neighbors with a pitch-pipe set at a concert 
pitch, and found they all hooted in B flat; and he 
subsequentiy found that neither owls nor cuckoos 
kept to one rote ‘The Whidah Bird, one of the- 
most costly of cage-birds, rattles its tail-feathers 
with a noise somewhat resembling. that made by 
the rattle-snake. ‘The Chinese Starling, in China 


 ealléd Longuoy, in captivity is very teachable, im- 


itating words, and even whistling tunes: we all 
remember Sterne’s starling. ‘he Pipiag Crow, 
to be seen in troops in the Blue Mountains, is 
named from its ready mimicry of other birds: 
its imitation of the chucking and cackling of a 
hen and the crowing of a cock, as well as its 
whistling of tunes, are described as very perfect : 
its native note is said to be a loud whistle. The 
Blue Jay turns his imitative faculiy to treacher- 


pus account: he so closely imitates the St. Do- 


mingo Falcon as to deceiye even those acquainted 
with both birds; and the falcon no sooner appears 
in their neighborhood than the jays swarm around 
liim-and insult him with their imitative cries, 
for which they. frequently fall victims to his appe- 
‘the ‘Dhe Bull-finch, according to Blumenbach, 
learns to whistle tunes, to sing in parts, and even 
.ta pronounce words. The note of the Crowned 


(rane bas been compared by Buffon to the hoarse- . 


ness of & trumpet; italso clucks like ahen. Mr. 
Wallace, in his ‘* Travels on the Amazon,” saw a 
bird about the size and color of the raven, which 
uttered a loud, hoarse cry, like some deep music- 
al instrument, whence its Indian name, UVerami- 
ov/e—Trampet Bird. It inhabits the flooded isl- 
auds of the Rio Negro and the Solimoes, never: 
appearing onthe mainland. The only sound pro- 
duced by storks is by snapping their bills. The 
Nicht Heron: is called the Qua Bird, from its 
note (dua. 

The Bittern, the English provincial names of 
which are the Mire-drum, Bull of the Bog, etc., 
is so called for the bellowing or drumming noise 
or booming for which the bird is so famous, 
‘This deep note of the *‘ hollow-sounding Bittern” 
is exerted on the groun@at the breeding season, 
abont February or March. the day declines 
he leave: his haunt, and, rising spirally, soars to a 
great height in the twilight. Willughby savs that 
it performs this last-mentioned feat in the au- 
tumn, *“*making a singular kind of noise, nothing 
like to lowing.” Bewick says that it soars as 
above described when it changes its haunts. Or- 
dinarily it fli€s heavily, like the heron, uttering 
from tiié to time a resounding cry, not bellow- 
ing: and then Willughby, who well describes 
the bellowing noise of the breeding season, sup- 
poses it to be the Night Raven, at whose ** deadly 
voice” the superstitions wayfarer of the night 
turned pale and trembled. +** This, without 


doubt,” writes Willughby, ‘* is that bird our com- + 


mon people call the Night Raven, and have such 
a dread of, imagining its cry portends no less 
than their death or.the death of some of their 
mear relations; for it flies in the night, answers 
their description of being like a flagging collar, 
-and hath such a kind of hooping cry as they talk 
-of.” Others, with some reason, consider the Qua 
Bird already mentioned (which utters a loud and 
most disagreeable noise when on the wing, con- 
veving the-idea of the agonies of a person at- 
tempting tO yomit) to be the true Night Raven. 
Tie Bittern was well known to the ancients, and 
Aristotic mentions the fable of its origin from 
staves metamorphosed into birds. The long claw 
of the bind-toe fis much prized as a tooth-pick, 
and in the olddn. times it was thought to have 
the property of preserving the teeth. - 


The Greaterfbilled Butcher Bird, from New 


Tioliand, has extraordinary powers of voice: it 
is trained for catching small birds, and it is said 


_ to imitate the notes of some other birds by way 


of decoying them to their destruction. 

‘The mere imitative sounds of parrots are of 
little interest compared with the instances of in- 
stinet, apparently allied to reason, which are re- 
lated of individuals. Of this tribe the distin- 
guishing characteristics are a hooked bill, the up- 
per mtlible of which is movable as well as‘the 
lower, and not in one piece with the skull; as in 
most other birds, but joined to the head by a 
strong membrane, with which the bird lifts it, or 
lets it fall at pleasure. ‘The bill is :ilso round on 


the outside and’ hollow within, and has, in some. 


degree, the capacity of a mouth, allowing the 
tongue, which is thick and fleshy, to play freely ; 
while the-sound, striking against the circular bor- 
der of the lower mandible, reflects it like a pal- 
ate: hence the animal does not utter a whistling 
sound, but a full articulatien. 

Yhe Wild Swan has a very loud call, and ut- 
ters a melancholy ery when one of the flock is 
killed; hence it was said by the poets to sing its 
own dying dirge. 
in’ olden times ;. and, looking to the anatomical 
characteristics of the species, it was, in some de- 
gree, supported by the’ more inflated windpipe 
of the wild wken compared with that of the tame 
spévies. The Sang of the Swan is, however, ir- 
reconcilable with sober belief, the only noise of 
the Wild Swan of our times being unmelodious, 
and an unpleasing monotony. ; 

the Laughing Goose is named from its note 
having some resemblance to the laugh of man, 

nd not..as Wilson supposes, from the grinning 
appearance of its mandibles. The Indians imi- 
fate its cry by moving the hand quickly against 
the lips while they repeat the syllable wah. 

The Cuckoo may be said to have done much 
for musical science, because from that bird has 
been derived the minor scale, the origin of which 


has puzzled so many; the Cuckoo's couplet be- 


ing the minor third sung downward. 
‘The Germans are the finest appreciators of the 


Such was the popular belief © 


Nightingale; and it is a fact that when the Prus- 

sian authorities, under pecuniary pressure, were 
about to cut down certain trees near Cologne, 
which were frequented by Nightingales, the alarm- 
ed citizens purchased the trees in order to save 
the birds and keep their music. Yet one would 
think the music hardly worth having if it really 
sounded as it looks upon paper, transcribed thus 
by Bechstein, from whom it is quoted by Bro- 
derip: 

Z zirrhading 
H ) cowar ho dze hoi 
Hi guaiagai coricor 


M. Wichterich, of Bonn, remarks: ‘It is a 
vulgar error to suppose that thé song of the Night- 
ingale is melancholy, and that it only sings by 
night. There are two varieties of the Nightin- 
gale—one which sings both in the night and the 
day, and one which sings in the day only.” 

In the year 1858 Mr. Leigh Sotheby, in a letter 
to Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, described a 
marvelous little specimen of the feathered tribe 
—a Talking Canary. Its parents had previous- 
ly and successfully reared many young ones, but 
three years before they hatched only one out of 
four eggs, the which they immediately neglected 
by commencing the rebuilding of a nest on the 
top of it. Upon this discovery the unfledged and 
forsaken bird, all but dead, was taken away and 
placed in flannel by the fire, when, after much at- 
tention, it was restored, and then brought up by 
hand. Thus treated, and away from all other 
birds, it became fimiliarized only with those who 

‘fed it; consequently its first singing-notes were 
of a character totally different to those usual with 
the Canary. 

Constantly being talked to, the bird, when 
about three months old, astonished its mistress 
by repeating the endearing terms used in talking 
to it, such as ‘‘ Kissie, kissie,” with its significant 
sounds. This went on, and from time to time 
the little bird repeated other words; and then, 
for hours together, except during the moulting 
season, it astonished by ringing the changes, ac- 
cording to its own fancy, and as plainly as any 
human voice could articulate them, on the sever- 
al words, ‘* Dear sweet ‘litchie” (its name), ‘‘ kiss 
Minnie;” Kiss mefthen, dear Minnie ;” ‘‘ Sweet 
pretty little Titchie;” ‘‘ Kissie, kissie, kissie ;” 

"** Dear ‘Titchie;” ‘*Titchie wee, gee, gee, gee, 
Titchie, Titchie.” 

The usual singing-notes of the bird were more 
of the character of the Nightingale, mingled oc- 
casionally with the sound of the dog-whistle used 
about the house. - It is hardly necessary to add 
that the bird was by nature remarkably tame. 

In 1839 a Canary-bird capable of distinct ar- 
ticulation was exhibited in Regent Street, Lon- 
don. ‘The followmg were some of its sentences : 
** Sweet pretty dear;” ‘‘ Sweet pretty dear Dicky ;” 
**Mary;” Sweet pretty little Dicky dear ;” 
and often in the course of the day, ‘‘ Sweet pretty 
Queen.” The bird also imitated the jarring of a 
wire, the ringing of a bell; it was three years old, 
and was reared by a lady who never allowed it 
to be in the company of other birds. This Canary 
died in October, 1839; it was, it is believed, the 
only other talking instance publicly known. 


Poumpinc Water.—The best, most econom- 
ical way of doing this drudgery is by using 
Erxicsson’s CaLoric Pump; of late greatly im- 
proved and rendered noiseless, it is perfectly 
safe, does not get out of order, and is easily man- 
aged by any servant. For ten years past it has 
been in constant use in many of the finest houses 
on Murray Hill and at a large number of country 
seats, giving perfect satisfaction, and thus proy- 
ing its durability and efficiency. One always in 
operation at the office, 164 Duafte St.—[ Com. ] 


A TEETH-PRESERVING TREE. 


‘Tuts name is fairly due to the Soap-Tree of 


fving qualities. 


septic has ever been incorporated.—[ Com. ] 
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INTERESTING TO Lap1Es.—My wife has used 

a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for eleven 
years, during which time it has never needed a 
dollar’s worth of repairs, excepting once, when 


all sorts of work in the most satisfactory manner. 
ym. D. BALDWIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


A on Every Tasite.—Cor- 


toilet table, and fully merits the position’ it has 
attained.— Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


To.remove Motu Patours, Freckeies, and Tan from 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Pexry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[(Com.] 


Dysrrrsia Tabtrts cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 571 Broadway gy 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UTRTAINS and CURTAIN MATE- 
KIALS.—Alil the New Styles from the EURO- 
PEAN MARKETS are now in stock. 

BUYERS AT WHOLESALE or Retail, who want 
the best SELECTIONS from ALL markets, mav save 
time by calling on G.L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 
447 Broadway, near Howard Street. 


‘NHAPER HANGINGS. —New Patterns, whole- 
sule or retail, at G. L. & 


_ Howard Streets. 


the Chilian Cordilleras, the bark of which con- 
fers on the world-renowned Sozovonr its puri- 
Sozoponr is the only dentifrice 
in which this rare and invaluable vegetable anti- 


broken by an accident in moving. It has done | 


GATE & Co.’s Toilet Soap has a place og every’ 


the face, use Perry’s Moru anp Freoxur Lorton... 


J. B. KELTY’S CUR- . 
TAIN STORE, 447 Broadway, between Grand and { sea for 50 cts. 


NARRAGANSET STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
N,. VIA NEWPORT AND 

STO ALL RIVER. 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE BRISTOL AND FALL 
RIVER LINES. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST. MAGNIFICENT 
STEAMERS IN THE WORLD. 
PROVIDENCE, 


Captain BrayTon. Captain Simmons. 


MONDAY DAYS 
WEDNESDAYS and HURSDAYS, and 
| FRIDAYS. SATURDAYS. 


Will leave Pier No. 28, North River, foot of Murray 
Street, DAILY, at 5 P.M 


A NEW and CONVENIENT FEATURE 
OF THIS LINE IS RUNNING A BOAT 
ON SUNDAY AT SAME HOUR. 

By this route passengers can take train from New- 
rt at 4 A.M., and arrive in Boston at 6 A. M., in 
ime to connect with all northern and eastern trains ; 

or rest undisturbed, breakfast on board, and take 7.45 

A.M. train and arrive in Boston at early business 

hours. JAMES FISK, Jr., Managing Director. 

M. R. SIMONS 

CHAS. H. VAILE, General Superintendent. 

Genefal Passenger Agent, Pier 28, North River. 


HERMAN TROST &Co. 


Nos. 48 and 60 Murray 8t., N. Y. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 
TEA SETS, 
VASES, &e., &e., 
PARIS BRONZES, 
PARIAN MARBLE STATUETTES, 
CRYSTAL TABLE GLASSWARE, 
BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE, 
LAVA ARTICLES, — 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


rams, 
i30 Faubourg St. Denis. 


BRISTOL, .- 


REMOVAL. 


V. J. MAGNIN, GUEDIN, 
& CO., 
~ beg to announce that they have re- | 


moved their place of business from 
No. 2 Maiden Lane 


No. 652 BROADWAY. 


(between Bleecker and Bond Sts.), 
ef and offer, from their Spring Impor- 
tations, a complete and elegant as- 
sortment of their specialties in 
WATCHES, 
HOKRSE-TIMERS, 
JEWELRY, 
CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, 
MUSICAL BOXES, 


AND 
FANCY GOODS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
NARDIN WATCH. 


2 


AN IRON CONSTITUTION 


of robust organization; for 
without a saficieeey of iron 


stron 
this fact in mind, 
suffer from nervous diseases 
or physical debility, whether 
— or local, put their trust 
n STAFFORD’S IRON 
SULPHUR POWDERS. The 
combination is charged with 
the two elements which sci- e: 
ence declares that the weak 
and nervous need —iron, to 
augment the vital forces, and 
80 or to disinfect the blood 
and the secretions. For de- 
bility, in all its varieties, and 
whether arising from gene 
or ——— and peculiar causes, 
the Powders are the most po- 
tent of all remedies. They are 
especially adapted to the cure | 
of sexual disabilities. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 3 Packages, 
86 Powders, $2 50. Mailed Free. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
 HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 
Prices from $16 to $22. 


‘From the Scientific American 
of April 11, 1368. 

} “The color of this metal 

closely resembles that of 18- 

carat gold, is more grateful to 

j the eye, and its lustre bril- 
t,” &c., 


~ 


| When desired, these Watch- 
fs es will be sent to any express 
office, and permission of ex- 
amirzration 
— of freight charges. 


my goods earnest . 
ve JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
44 Nassau Street, New York. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 


CENTS. — Send it for a Package of those 

25 MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Library of Love, 

Planchette, the Great 
SS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Ww. c. 


ranted upon pay-- 


( scription of goods and. 
metal sent free — — An inspection of 
y solic 


FINE WATCHES 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Huntine-Case Lapies’ Watrours, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $36. Lepine Moyement, Gold Bal- 
ance, $32. FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntine-Casz Watcurs, Lever Movement, 
First Qualiiy, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 
IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Engraved Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sitver Hontine Cages, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT 
2-0z. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD | 

‘Gents’ Waroues, First Quality, Lever 

ovement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Reculated 
and Warranted, $45; Extra Quality, $48; and Watches 
of every description, equally low, sent by Express, to 
be paid for after they have been received and exam- 
ined. Any Watch received from us may be returned 
or exchanged if not giving perfect satisfaction. Full 
Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Compiete Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forie: 


Cnorptn’s Vausre, 
E1GuTren Baritone AND Bass Sonas....... 
BrETHOVEN'S 45 ORIGINAL WALTZES......... 
Compete Operas ror PIANO, each..... ‘see. 


Mailed on receipt of price. CatraLocues Free. 
OOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


Something New! also, best 
Key-Tag & Stencil Tools. Cir- 
culars sent FREE. Address 

Baro. Stencit Works, Mp. 


VINS’ PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady 
should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. ~ 
Made only by E. Ivins, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


3000 Salary. { U.S. PIANO CO., N.Y. 
ary 


& BROTHERS, New Yor, 
Have just published; 
SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gen1o 
C. oe. ‘With 170 Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, 


CHARLES READE’'S NOVELS: 

’ IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter- 

Romance. By Cuas. 8vo, Paper, 
cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Cuas. 
Reape. Fully Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
“HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuas. Reaper. Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. i 


GUICCIOLI’S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the CounTEss 
Gurocro.t. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER’S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lrevre, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
Barrington,” Maurice Tiernay,” **The Daltons,” 
**Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations. S8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE. \ 


SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE, with Cards, for 
Instruction in Writing, Printing, Drawing, and 
Arithmetic. $12 per dozen. 


BALDWIN’'S PRE -HISTORIC NATIONS. 


PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of 
Antiquity, and their Probable Relation to a still Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Jonn D. Batpwin, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


é 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 


PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Antony 
Author of Orley Farm,” “Small House 
at Allington,” ‘‘Can Yon Forgive Her?” “ Doctor 

orne,” &c. Illustrated by Millais. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antnony Trot- 
Illustrated. PartI. S8vo, Paper, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S SERMONS. 


SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Piv- 
month Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $500. (New Edition just ready.) 


DIXON'S HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Historic Studies in the 
Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of the 
Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. : 


WHYMPER’S ALASKA. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
parts we By Frepericx 
HYMPER. ith Map an ustrations. Crowns 
Cloth, $2 50. 


MILES O’REILLY’S POEMS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. HAL- 
PINE (MILES O'REILLY). Consisting of Odes, 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics,.and Lyrical Effusions which 
have not heretofore been collected together. With 
a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Ed- 
ited by Rosert B. Roosevert. Portrait on Steel. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. | 


NEVIUS'S CHINA. - \ 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government: its Religious avd 
Social Institutions ; its Iitercourse with other Na- 
tions ; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rev. Joux L. Nevius, Ten Years a issionary 
in China. With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


BOESE’S PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


‘PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. Its History, Condition, and Statistics. Aa 

uomas Borst, Clerk of the Boa Wi \- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. — 


sa Harrer & Brornens will send any of the above 7 
books by mail, postare free, to any part of the United 


States, on ipt of the price. . 
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ESTABLISHED 1861, 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BRST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 

AT CARGO PRICES. © 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same 4s the Company sell them in New York, as the 
- list of prices Will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per fb. 
M ixkp (green an black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


1b. 
Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $l 20 per Ib. 
IMvERtaL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youxe Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
per Ib. 
Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $125 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25; t, $150 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 


Ground a 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 


est, 40 cents per pound. . 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our a 

Frenou BreakFast AND Dinner Correr, 

which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roaster (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 
_ Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per Ib. 


fLUB ORDER. 
PorrsmoutaH, Micu., August 26, 1868, 
To the Great AMERICAN Tra Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gens: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former "pee I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 


10 bs. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. -at $1 00. .$10 00 


5- ‘* Imperial....... 25. 6 25 
3 * Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 125.. °3 75 
2 * Imperial....... Elias,Stephens..at 125.. 250 
4 Coffee..........J. L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 ** Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 at 125.. 500 
4 * Young Hyson..J. Hopkins......at 125.. 500 
6 ‘** Gunpowder....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
Oo. ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 12% 
.* de do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
2 ** Imperial.......Mrs. Bird.......at 125.. 250 
$74 35 


BY 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-Office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to *‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Ciub. Onr profits are 
small, but we will be as iiberal as we can afford. We 
seud no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them ie and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned ‘At our.expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


_N.B.— Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbi ease, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


**THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full; and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


| Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
@:2): 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. © 


- To tne Worxtne Crass:—I am now prepared to 
furnish ali classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. -Business new, light, and profitable. . Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, aud the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 


wili dévote their whole time to the business; and, 


that every person who sees this potice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to-pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free.. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50, $65, and upward. Sec- 

,ond-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to 
$200, at 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 


| CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A lady who had suffered for years from Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. 
Her eey and gratitude prompts her to send the 
receipts free of charge to ood one similarly afflicted. 


$15. 


-rectly from us can secure a 


and state. 


Cluster Pins, $10, 


and is the onl 


receipt of a stamp. 


A 


| Only Office in the United States No. 79 Nassau Street, New 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold. 


Our superior Orvide Watch- 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- mm 
OF THE 
that we are in no way respon- 


HUNTING WATCHES. $20, 
THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 

es having recently been im- 

itated, and worthless Watches 

resented as our Watches, we 

hereby caution the public ; 

sible for these bogus concerns, co LLIN Ss 

and only those purchasing di- 


SPECIAL NOTICE. MET sae 
sold in New York, Boston, acy CASES 
against them, and give notice 

OROIDE). 


genuine Watch of our manu- 
‘facture. We have recently 

reatly improved our Oroide 
in appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 

“COLLINS METAL,” 

and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 
retains its color till worn out, and is oe to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen‘’s Watches 
are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers; these for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 

a ie are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, BraceJets, Pencils, Charme, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TQ CLUBS :—Where Six Watthes are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 

positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 

watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 

ee Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 
ne Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York City, Customers are requested not to send 

money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the 
express office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 
Customers in the city will remember that our only Office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 
p 7 | C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


ALASKA DIAMONDS. 


° The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or carbonized uarin, equal in brilliancy to the real dia- 
mound, mounted at our own factory, in artistic diamond settifgs, guaranteed fine gold, and 
sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost of real diamonds, to which they are equal in every re- 
spect except intrinsic value. . 


LOOK AT “OUR PRICE-LIST. 


Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, $10. 
Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drope Pig $12, $14. 4 i 
Cluster Sets, $10, $15, $20, and $25 each ;. Cross Sets, $20 and $25. 
Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20. 
Gents’ Solitaire Rings, $8, $10, $25, $30; Cluster Rings, $6, $10, $12, $20, $25, $30 each. 
$12, $25, $30 each; with tail, $10, $25; Cross Pins, $6, $10, $15; , Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 
We do our business direct from our factory, located in a city which has a wrld-wide reputation for its, 
fine jewelry. 
Orders lees than $5 should be accompanied with P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., customers paying all express charges. A Larac Dia- 
count to the Tr TRY US. Address STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R.I. 


The following letters are a proof that our goods are what we represent them to be, and we are receiving 
them daily: Feb.1, 1869. 

Mrsses. STANLEY, Wutppie, & Co.—Gents: I received the Pin aliO.K. Ilikeit very much. Willa single 
large stone resemble a diamond as much as this one. I have been offered $400 for the Pin. Of course I 
would not sell, but I mention it toshow. Yours truly, 8. H. Tarz. Putiaperpura, April 1, 1869. 

Messrs. STANLEY, Wutppie, & Co.—Gents: Your favor per express received. I am very much pleased with 
the Studs. Please send pr Solitaire Ear-Drops, price $10. Yours respectfully, Daniz, Green. 


Peratuma, Cat., Feb. 10, 1869. 
, & Co.—Gentlemen: Your goods came to hand all right, 


and mone id 
Please send me a $30 Solitaire Gent 


M . Staniey, Wurr 
eman’s Ring, C. 


to Express Co. Am well satisfied with articles. 
and oblige, yours truly, W. W. ST1nneELt. 


Jewelry set and made to order to imitate the genuine diamond. Send size of finger by slip of paper around it. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


¢20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, | 

LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user_are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 

Address, W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


— 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS. 


r? 


JATENTS.—Munn & Co., Editors Scien- 
tific American, 37 Park’ Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 


C AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law 
and information, free. Address as shave ee 


WATCH FREE—GIVEN GRATIS to every 
live man who will act as agent in a new, light, 
and honorable oe aday. No gift en- 
terprise: Nohumbug. No money wanted in advance. 
Address R. Monrok Kennepy & Co,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Winpow Wasuer, and Garpen Enerve for $5. 
Send stamp for circulars to 

‘ E. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. 


, Hollowar’s Ointment and Pills are working most 
wonderful cures. Glandular Swellings that have de- 
fied all other treatment are easily softened and re- 
moved by the Ointment, while the Pills relieve Asthma, 


O IF NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 cents at 
once and receive MAPLE ‘LEAVES for twelve 
months. It is the cheapest, the best, and the most 
popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 


ress 
O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


GENTEEL BUSINESS for either sex. No 
previous knowledge of the same or capital re- 
quired. This is no advertising scheme, but comes 
from a reliable business firm. Thousands of dollars 
can be made by addressing T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South 8th St., Philadelphia. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MAC 
t-class, and fully licensed. AcGents Wanrep. For 
rms, address CHICOPEE S. M. CO., Boston, Mass. 


1 PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


sent, tpaid, for 25cts. Send for Circulars. 
Address SEYMOUR, New York. 


The Celebrated Genuine Oroide Gold 
Hunting-Case Watches, 


fac-simile Walthams. 


Genuine Oroide Gold Watch Co., Geneva, Switzer- 
land, mannfacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18-carat gold) a fac-simile 
ofthe most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's fine Swiss Movements, $15 ; Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's Patent Levers, $20 Gextlemen’s Fac- 
Simile Waltham Patent Levers, $20; Chronometer 
Balance, $25. Elaborately engraved. Railroad Con- 
ductors, Engineers, Expressmen—the most exacting of 
our customers—have thoroughly demonstrated the 
dur accuracy, utility of our cele- 
| « rated wa and pronounce them invaluable as re- 

liable time-kéepegs. Teach Watch warranted by special 
certificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, tt retain their color equal to gold. 


Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. Express Co’s wi} exhibit the Watch, &c., when re- 
quested, on receipt of express charges both ways. Expressed every whé¥e, to be paid for on delivery. Cus- 
tomers must pay all charges. Don’t send orders to parties who make ou pay for Watches before you see them. 
CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES WILL RECEIVE AN EXTRA WATCH FREE. The universal demand for 
our specialties have induced unprincipled Pong to counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worthless metal 
watches that tarnish in a week, claiming for them the reputation of our Oroide Gold Watches. 


JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
York. | 


5 


.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 


O.D., . 


HITCHCOCE’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC 
| 
Seventy sheets of Music mailed for $3 50, or any of 


the series at FIVE CENTS each. 
LATEST NUMBERS: 


& 


57. Sweetheart. 
The Smile of Memory. 
Mabel Waltz. 


Meet Me in the Lane, Love 

The Lancashife Lass. 

The Fereign Count, 

Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 
Be Watchful and Beware. 

Boston Belles.” 
Chestnut-Strcet Helles. 

Barney O' Hea. 

My Mother Dear. 

Day and Night I Thought of Thee. 

The Fidgety Wife. 

My Angel. | 

- Oh you Pretty, Blue-Eyed Witch. . 

For first 50 subjects send fdr a catalogue. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
\ No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


Protec 


LET Us _ | 


t Ourselves. 


The physical structure of the strougest human be- | 


ing is vulnerable every where. Our bodies are en- 

dowed by nature with a certain negative power, which 
protecis them, to some extent, from unwholesome in- 

fluences ; but this protection is imperfect, and can not 

be safély .elied on in unhealthy regions, or under cir- 

cumstances of more than ordinary danger. Therefore 

it is wisdom, it is prudence, it is common-sense to 

provide against such coutingencies by taking au AN- 

TIDOTE IN ADVANCE;; in other words, by fortify- 

ing the system with : 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


the most complete protective agdinst all the epidemic 
and endemic maladies that has cver-been administer- 
ed in any country. As a remedy for dyspepsia, there 
is no medicine that will compare with it. Whoever 
sufiers the pangs of indigestion,any where ou the 
face of the earth where 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


can be procured, does so voluntarily : for, as surely as 
truth exists, this invaluable ton1o and aALTERATIVE 
would restore his disordered stomach to a healthy 
condition. Tothe nervous itis also especially recom- 
mended, and in cases of confirmed constipation it also 
affords speedy and permancnt relief. 

In all cases of fever and ague the BITTERS is more 


‘potent tham any amount of quinine, while the most 


dangerous cases of bilious fever yield tu ils wonderful 
properties. 
never use another for any of the ailments which the 
HOSTETTER BITTERS profess to subdue. Toa 
those who have not made the experiment we cordially 
recommend an early application to the BITTERS 
whenever they are stricken by disease of the digestive 
organs. 


ANTED— AGENTS —to sell the Ameri- 

can Knitting Mach 7 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 


Those who have tried the medicine will * 


ime. Price¢zd. The 


TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Muass., or St. Louis, Mo. | 


Indispensable to every Household ! Perfectly 
woncerful! Every body buys at first eight ! 


$10. 


ents making fortunes! Illustrated circulars free! _ 


Harper's 


TERMS FOR 1869. 


EX S. M. CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y.. 


Harrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 4 ( 
Harrer’s Bazar, Orie Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harver’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one@@ddress, for one year, $10 00; or any ¢ 


two for $7 00. | ¥ 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WECKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for everi; Club of Five 
Scuuscoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGaZinE 24 cents a year, for the Wersty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 


24 cents additional for the Macaztnr, or 20 cents for | 
the Werkty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wreexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis uot neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the MaGazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be ecut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commence with the 
year. no time is specitied, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the. order of Harrrr & Brorucres is prefers 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Dreft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss ta 

In ordering the Macazinr, the Wrrkiy, or the 
Bazar, the name and address jshould be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to.be changed, both the 


old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apvertismene in Ilarrenr’s Perioprears. 
Harper's Macazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl:.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line-—each inegertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—si per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


| Tt 
| 
| 
Nos. 50. Call Me thine Own. te 
51. Why Wandering here? 
52. Pretty, Pretty Bird. es) 
53. Those Tassels on the Boots. 
54. Five O’Clock in the Morning. +t 
ne? 
Song. 
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| 
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